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Applying  the  Project  Principle 

Young  People's  Projects 

By  Erwin  L  Shaver 

Here  are  six  separate  projects,  each  designed  to  cover  a  period  of 
three  to  four  months,  and  each  a  challenge  to  young  people  to  think 
through  the  problems  of  the  Christian  life : 

A  CHRISTIAN'S  LIFE  WORK. 

A  project  plan  suggesting  how  Christian  young  people  of  high- 
school  and  college  age  may  be  helped  to  find  that  form  of  life-work 
to  which  they  are  best  suited. 

A  CHRISTIAN'S  RECREATION. 

A  project  plan  to  guide  young  people  of  high-school  age  and  older  in 
the  discovery  and  use  of  Christian  types  of  recreation. 

A  CHRISTIAN'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  PRESS. 

The  object  of  this  project  program  is  to  develop  among  young  people 
by  group  discussion  and  activity  an  intelligent  and  effective  attitude 
on  the  Christian  level  toward  the  public  press. 

CHRISTIAN  WORLD-BUILDERS. 

The  aim  of  the  program  of  activities  offered  here  is  to  help  young 
people  interpret  and  use  the  resources  of  the  world  in  accordance 
with  the  Christian  purpose. 

CHRISTIAN  YOUNG  PEOPLE  AND  WORLD-FRIENDSHIPS. 
The  activities  of  this  program  are  designed  to  enlist  young  people  in 
the  knowledge  of  and  participation  in  missionary  work  of  the  world. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

Suggested  procedure  for  a  unified  program  of  educative  activities 
for  young  people  with  the  aim  of  developing  a  more  intelligent, 
devoted,  and  active  loyalty  to  the  church. 

Each  project  is  bound  in  paper  and  is  60  cents,  postpaid  65  cents.  A 
leader's  guide  with  suggestions  for  the  use  of  all  the  projects  will  be  sent 
free  on  request. 

RIGHT  LIVING.  By  Maurice  J.  Neuberg.  A  discussion  for  Boys 
and  Girls.  Twenty-six  problems  and  cases  offering  material  dealing 
specifically  with  problems  of  child-life.  There  is  a  teacher's  manual 
to  accompany  the  text  with  directions  and  suggestions  for  the  most 
effective  use  of  the  lessons.  Text  in  cloth  $1.25,  paper  75  cents,  post- 
tage  10  cents  extra ;  Teacher's  Manual  75  cents,  postpaid  80  cents. 
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THE  GODS  OF  THE  MAYA 

BY  LEWIS  SPENCE 

SO  FAR,  the  most  intensive  examination  of  the  gods  of  the  Maya 
people  of  Central  America  and  Yucatan  has  been  directed  to 
those  pictures  of  them  which  appear  in  the  three  principal  ]\Iaya 
manuscripts  remaining  to  us,  the  Dresden,  Paris  and  Tro-Corte- 
sianus  Codices,  and  not  to  the  sculptured  representations  of  divine 
forms  on  the  surviving  monuments  of  that  marvellous  people.  The 
pictured  forms  of  personages  in  the  manuscripts,  are,  indeed,  so 
obviously  those  of  divinities  that  we  are  justified  in  attempting  to 
collate  them  with  the  various  members  of  the  Maya  pantheon  alluded 
to  in  literary  sources  in  the  Books  of  Chilan  Balam,  The  Popol  J^uJi, 
The  Book  of  the  Cakchiqucls,  and  elsewhere.  But  the  same  can 
scarcely  be  said  of  the  sculptured  figures  which  appear  on  the  tem- 
ple walls  and  stelae  of  Central  America.  Certain  of  these,  indeed, 
are  as  manifestly  divine  as  any  of  the  forms  depicted  in  the  manu- 
scripts, and  are  capable  of  being  compared,  if  not  identified  with 
them,  but  others,  again,  are  as  obviously  representations,  either  mod- 
elled from  the  life,  or  post-mortem  sculptures,  of  great  leaders  or 
hierophants.  Nor  is  it  always  possible,  in  view  of  our  present  pov- 
erty of  data  and  knowledge,  to  discriminate  between  these  figures 
which  had  a  human  or  a  deific  significance. 

The  hieroglyphs  which  in  almost  every  instance  accompany  these 
pictures  and  sculptures  in  human  form  still  remain  undeciphered, 
and  until  these  yield  their  secret,  it  will  be  impossible  to  identify 
the  gods  or  personages  they  name  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
For  nearly  a  generation  the  painted  representations  of  gods  in  the 
manuscripts  have  been  for  the  sake  of  convenience  described  by 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  from  A  to  P,  a  method  which  has  been 
found  much  more  satisfactory  than  any  dogmatic  system  of  nomen- 
clature which  might  have  affixed  to  them  the  names  of  the  divine 
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beings  in  Maya  myth  without  the  absolute  assurance  that  they  actu- 
ally applied  to  the  painted  representations  whose  accompanying 
hieroglyphic  titles  we  cannot  yet  decipher. 

The  first  student  of  Maya  antiquities  to  apply  this  provisional 
and  truly  scientific  system  of  nomenclature  was  Dr.  Paul  Schellhas, 
who  so  long  ago  as  1897  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  Americanists 
in  his  Representations  of  Deities  in  the  Maya  Manuscripts  as  "a 
purely  inductive  natural  science  method,"  essentially  amounting  to 
"that  which  in  ordinary  life  we  call  'memory  of  persons'."  By  an 
intensive  examination  of  the  pictures  of  gods  in  the  manuscripts 
he  learned  gradually  to  recognize  them  promptly  by  the  character- 
istic impressions  they  made  as  a  whole.  He  was  assisted  in  this 
not  only  by  dissimilarities  in  face  and  figure,  but  by  such  details  as 
the  constant  occurrence  in  the  case  of  each  god  of  some  outstanding 
hieroglyph,  ornament,  or  other  symbol.  He  dealt  with  the  figures 
in  the  manuscripts  alone,  and  almost  entirely  avoided  hypotheses 
and  deductions.  The  present  writer,  following  in  his  path,  has,  how- 
ever, not  refrained  from  application  to  those  other  sources  of  in- 
formation which  he  ignored,  and  by  degrees  has  been  enabled  to 
arrive  at  a  rather  fuller  comprehension  of  that  extensive  Maya  god- 
head for  whose  worship  the  gorgeous  temples  of  tropical  America 
were  erected. 

Schellhas  candidly  admitted  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  places 
of  origin  of  the  three  invaluable  manuscripts  which  preserve  for  us 
those  graceful  and  delicate  representations  of  a  forgotten  Olympus. 
But  Dr.  H.  J.  Spinden,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, in  his  monumental  work  on  Maya  Art,  has,  by  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  art-forms  of  those  wonderful  aboriginal  paintings, 
dissipated  nearly  all  existing  doubts  on  the  question.  The  Codex 
Dresden  he  assigns  to  the  region  south  of  Uxmal  in  Yucatan.  In 
the  Codex  Peresianus  he  finds  marked  similarities  to  the  art  of  the 
ruined  cities  of  Naranho,  Quirigua,  and  Piedras  Negras  in  Peten.  a 
district  innmediately  to  the  south  of  the  Yucatan  peninsula.  As  for 
the  Codex  Tro-Cortesianus,  he  believes  it  to  have  been  the  vvork 
of  a  painter  living  in  the  northern  district  of  Yucatan.  It  is,  of 
course,  manifest  that  all  of  these  must  be  copies  of  much  older  man- 
uscripts, and  Spinden  is  of  opinion  that  the  last-mentioned  may  be 
dated  not  much  later  than  A.  D.  1200.  This  means  that  all  three 
originated  in  those  districts  which  had  been  colonized  by  the  Maya 
after  they  had  left  their  original  settlements  in  Guatemala  and  had 
been   driven   northward   into  Yucatan  by  racial  pressure   or  other 
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causes,  and  it  is  clear  that  all  have  reference  to  the  same  deities 
and  arose  out  of  one  and  the  same  religious  impulse.  It  is  possible, 
however,  within  reasonable  limits,  to  attempt  to  collate  many  of 
these  drawings  with  the  gods  of  Maya  myth.  The  figures  appear 
again  and  again,  and  there  is  in  the  manner  of  their  representation 


L  M  N  O  P 

THE  ALPHABET  OF  MAYA  GODS   (after  Schellhas). 

a  constancy  and  similarity  of  form  and  attitude  which  justifies  the 
inference  that  it  is  possible,  as  Schellhas  thought,  to  verify  a  god 
from  his  general  appearance,  and  his  accompanying  symbols. 

The  god  first  encountered  in  this  alphabetic  sequence,  God  A, 
as  he  IS  generally  described,  is  without  doubt  that  grisly  genius  who 
in  all  mythologies  presides  over  the  realm  of  the  departed.     He  is 
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readily  to  be  recognized  by  his  skull-like  countenance  and  bony 
spine,  and  the  large  black  spots,  denoting  corruption,  which  cover 
the  emaciated  body.  He  wears  as  a  collar  the  ruff  of  the  vulture, 
the  bird  of  death,  and  a  symbol  which  usually  accompanies  him, 
but  which  Schellhas  was  unable  to  decipher,  undoubtedly  represents 
the  maggot,  evidently  a  kind  of  hieroglyph  for  death.  But  the  dis- 
tinguishing glyph  for  this  god  is  a  human  head  with  eyes  closed  in 
death,  before  which  stands  the  stone  knife  of  sacrifice.  In  one  part 
of  the  Codex  Dresden,  God  A  is  shown  with  the  head  of  an  owl, 
the  bird  of  ill  omen,  his  almost  constant  attendant,  and  this  recalls 
to  us  a  passage  in  the  Popol  Vuh,  a  religious  book  of  the  Maya, 
which  states  that  the  rulers  of  Xibalba,  the  Underworld,  "were 
owls,"  the  mhabitants  of  a  dark  and  cavernous  place. 

I  believe  God  A  to  be  Ah-puch,  the  death-spirit  mentioned  by 
Father  Hernandez.  His  name  means  "the  Undoer"  or  "Spoiler," 
and  he  was  also  known  as  Chamay  Bac  or  Zac,  that  is  "white  teeth 
and  bones."  In  some  of  his  portraits  he  is  decorated  with  a  feather, 
on  which  are  seen  the  conventional  markings  of  the  symbol  of  the 
flint  knife,  and  I  have  deduced  from  this  that  the  glyph  for  "feather" 
was  synonymous  with  that  for  "knife,"  a  notion  which  I  have  sub- 
stantiated from  the  fact  that  in  Maya  the  first  wing-feather  of  a 
bird  was  called  "a  knife." 

The  personality  of  God  B  is  a  much  debated  one.  He  has  a  long 
proboscis  and  tusk-like  fangs,  and  certain  writers  on  American 
antiquities  have  called  him  "the  elephant-headed  god."  Apart  from 
these  pecr.liarities,  his  eye  has  a  characteristic  rimi,  and  he  is  easily 
recognized  by  the  strange  headdress  he  wears,  which  I  take  to  be 
a  bundle  of  "medicine"  or  magical  appliances.  And  here  it  may 
be  as  well  to  say  that  I  believe  the  headdress  of  these  gods  represent 
the  earliest  symbols  by  which  they  were  known  to  their  priests  and 
worshippers  in  the  period  before  writing  was  invented,  or  "hiero- 
glyphs came  into  use.  They  would  thus  rank  as  hieroglyphs,  as 
something  to  be  immediately  recognized  or  "read,"  and  probably 
acted  as  a  definite  step  in  the  invention  of  written  symbols.  But 
their  earliest  use  seems  to  have  been  as  personal  signs  by  which  the 
gods  could  be  readily  identified. 

That  God  B  has  an  affinity  with  water  is  plainly  evident.  He 
is  seen  walking  on  its  surface,  standing  in  rain,  fishing,  paddling 
a  canoe,  and  even  enthroned  on  the  clouds.  He  is  connected  with 
the  serpent,  which  is,  in  America,  the  water-animal  par  excellence. 
In  some  places,  indeed,  his  head  surmounts  a  serpentine  body,  and. 
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like  the  priests  of  the  modern  Zuni  Indians  of  Arizona,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  clutching  tame  serpents  in  his  hands.  Like  the  old  British 
god  Kai — the  "Sir  Kai  the  Seneschal"  of  Malory — he  is  seen  in 
some  parts  of  the  manuscript  carrying  flaming  torches.  Kai  was  a 
god  of  the  waters  ;  so,  in  some  measure  is  God  B. 

The  "elephantine"  aspect  of  this  god  is  accounted  for  by  his 
wearing  the  mask  of  the  medicine-man  or  priest,  during  the  relig- 
ious ceremony.  Indeed  in  one  statue  of  his  analogous  Mexican 
form  we  see  him  in  the  very  act  of  removing  this  mask.  In  Mexico 
the  mask  resembles  the  beak  of  a  bird ;  in  Central  America  it  is  more 
like  a  snout — whether  that  of  an  elephant,  tapir,  or  other  animal  T 
do  not  possess  sufficient  data  to  form  an  opinion. 


GOD  B:  WALKING  IN  WATER. 


God  B  is,  indeed,  none  other  than  Kukulkan,  "The  Feathered 
Serpent,"  the  Maya  name  for  the  Mexican  Quetzalcoatl,  the  god 
of  the  rain-bearing  trade-wind.  But  in  Central  America  proper, 
whence  he  originally  hailed,  he  is  more  intimately  connected  with 
water  than  with  wind,  and  the  learned  priests  of  his  cult  explained 
him  to  the  Spanish  conquerors  as  "the  ripple  wind  makes  on  water," 
the  ruffled  feathers  on  the  serpentine  stream.  But  in  later  times 
he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  priest  who  conjured  down  the  rain 
by  magic,  and  his  possession  of  the  caliiac,  or  rain-maker's  wand, 
places  his  position  in  this  respect  beyond  all  question. 

Coming  to  the  third  letter  of  our  alphabet  of  gods,  we  find 
God  C  simple  of  explanation.     At  first  sight  his  outward  semblance 
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may  seem  puzzling.  His  face  is  framed  by  the  painted  border  seen 
on  the  xamach,  or  flat  dish  on  which  the  Maya  baked  their  tortillas 
or  maize  pancakes.  But  xamach  also  means  "north,"  so  that  in  this 
instance  we  have  an  example  of  that  rebus-writing  on  which  the 
Maya  hieroglyphical  system  was  undoubtedly  based.  There  was, 
we  know  from  tradition,  a  god  called  Xamanek,  who  represented 
the  pole  star,  and  that  God  C  is  identical  with  this  deity  scarcely 
admits  of  any  doubt.  In  the  Codex  Cortesianus  we  see  his  head 
surrounded  by  a  nimbus  of  rays  which  can  symbolize  only  stellar 
emanations  and  in  the  same  manuscript  we  find  him  hanging  from 
the  sky  in  the  noose  of  a  rope.  Elsewhere  he  is  accompanied  by 
familiar  planetary  signs. 

In  D  we  have  a  god  of  night  and  the  moon.  He  is  represented 
as  an  aged  man  with  toothless  jaws,  and  is  indicated  by  the  hiero- 
glyph akhal,  "night."  His  head,  in  the  reduced  cursive  writing  of  the 
texts,  stands  for  the  sign  of  the  moon,  and  is  frequently  accompanied 
by  the  snail,  the  emblem  of  birth,  over  which  function  the  moon 
had  planetary  jurisdiction.  Among  the  Maya  deities  D  is  the  only 
one  who  can  boast  of  a  beard,  a  certain  sign  in  the  case  of  the  neigh- 
boring Mexican  pantheon  that  a  god  possesses  a  planetary  signifi- 
cance, and  for  this  reason,  no  less  than  because  of  his  venerable 
appearance,  I  would  collate  him  with  Tonaca  tecutli,  the  Mexican 
creative  deity,  father  of  the  gods,  the  Saturn  of  their  Olympus. 
This  figure  was  known  to  the  Maya  of  Guatemala  as  Xpiyacoc,  but 
can  scarcely  be  collated  with  Hunab  Ku,  "The  Great  Hand,"  the 
"god  behind  the  gods,"  invisible,  impalpable,  of  whom  we  are  as- 
sured that  he  was  represented  in  neither  painting  nor  sculpture. 

In  God  E  we  have  such  a  definite  picture  of  a  divinity  connected 
with  the  maize-plant  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  him 
as  Ghanan,  the  traditional  Maya  god  of  the  maize,  whose  other 
name  was  Yum  Kaax,  "Lord  of  the  Harvest  Fields."  He  bears 
the  maize-plant  on  his  head,  and  this,  becoming  in  course  of  time 
the  conventionalized  form  of  an  ear  of  maize  with  leaves,  composed 
his  hieroglyph.  His  face-paint,  too,  frequently  bears  the  symbol  of 
fertility,  and  the  rain-vase  is  depicted  as  an  ornament  above  his  ear. 

God  E,  in  his  insignia,  is  reminiscent  of  the  Mexican  harvest- 
god  Xipe,  whose  annual  festival  brought  forth  such  grisly  horrors 
of  human  sacrifice.  He  has  the  same  distinguishing  vertical  face- 
mask,  implying  "war,"  for  plenteous  harvests  were  only  to  be 
secured  by  drenching  the  soil  with  the  blood  of  prisoners  taken  in 
battle.     He  is,  indeed,  a  war-god,  and  is  occasionally  represented 
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in  full  war-paint,  with  flint  knife  and  blazing  torch,  setting  fire  to 
tents  or  huts.  In  some  places  he  is  pictured  underneath  a  stone 
axe  in  the  shape  of  a  hand,  with  thumb  turned  upwards,  which  prob- 
ably had  an  inauspicious  significance. 

God  G  is  not  often  represented  in  the  manuscripts.  He  appears 
to  be  a  sun-god,  and  his  hieroglyph,  a  circle  enclosing  four  teeth, 
is  believed  by  some  authorities  to  symbolize  the  "biting"  nature  of 
tropical  heat.  His  own  teeth  are  filed  to  a  sharp  point.  His  head- 
dress recalls  that  of  the  priesthood  of  Yucatan,  and  in  some  of  his 
representations  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  wig. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  question  that  it  is  a  wig.  He  frequently  holds 
the  flower  symbolic  of  a  life  rendered  to  him  in  sacrifice,  and  is 
occasionally  depicted  standing  amid  tongues  of  solar  flame,  a  central 
eye  blazing  upon  his  forehead.  That  he  is  Kinich  Ahau,  the  sun- 
god,  is  scarcely  open  to  dispute.  Another  of  his  hieroglyphs  con- 
sists of  a  composite  picture,  including  a  solar  disk,  the  sign  been, 
which  means  "straw-thatch,"  and  the  sign  ik,  which  in  this  connec- 
tion is  to  be  translated  "fire  which  strikes  upon  the  roof,"  in  allusion 
to  the  frequency  with  w4iich  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  Maya  were 
ignited  by  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  of  Yucatan. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  God  H  consists  in  what  is 
known  as  che  chiccan  or  serpent-spot  appearing  on  his  brow.  He 
has  practically  no  other  distinctive  marks,  and  that  he  has  some 
relation  to  the  serpent  is  clear.  With  I  we  come  to  the  first  of  the 
two  goddesses  represented  in  the  list — a  divinity  of  water.  She  is 
scarcely  prepossessing,  and  has  claws  in  place  of  feet.  She  wears 
on  her  head  a  knotted  serpent,  and  seems  to  pour  the  flooding  rains 
from  a  large  vessel.  But  she  is  evidently  not  a  beneficent  deity, 
for  her  face  is  distorted  by  an  expression  of  angry  menace,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  she  personifies  water  in  its  more  harmful  guise — 
the  baneful  flood  rather  than  the  grain-bringing  rain.  In  some  of 
the  representations  of  her,  water  belches  from^  her  mouth,  breasts, 
and  armpits,  and  she  wields  the  rattle  of  the  thunder-storm. 

Such  data  as  w'e  possess  regarding  the  deity  indicated  by  the  let- 
ter K  is  not  of  a  kind  that  would  permit  us  to  arrive  at  any  very 
definite  conclusions  regarding  him.  He  closely  resembles  B,  and 
has  even  been  confounded  with  him  by  some  authorities.  He  is 
frequently  represented  on  the  walls  of  the  temples  of  Copan  and 
Palenque,  so  it  follows  that  he  must  have  been  a  divinity  who  ranked 
high  in  the  galaxy  of  gods.  He  has  the  same  description  of  mask, 
with  elongated  snout,  as  B,  but  his  hieroglyph  differs  very  markedly 
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from  the  symbol  of  that  god,  representing  as  it  does  an  almost  ape- 
like head  with  a  peculiar  foliation  in  the  region  of  the  forehead — • 
a  constant  feature  in  his  pictures.  From  his  position  as  lord  of  the 
calendar  years  which  belong  to  the  east,  Professor  Seler  believes 
him  to  be  Ah-Bolon  tzacab.  "Lord  of  the  Nine  Generations."  In 
my  view  he  is  a  variant  of  B.  The  two  most  famous  deities  among 
the  Maya,  Kukulkan  and  Itzamna,  were  undoubtedly  one  and  the 
same  in  origin  and  essence,  although  in  later  times  they  came  to  be 
regarded  as  rivals  and  as  swaying  the  fortune  of  opposing  cities, 
and  I  believe  K  represents  Itzamna,  as  B  is  unquestionably  Kukul- 
kan. 

A  deity  of  darksome  hue  appears  in  God  L,  known  as  "The  Old 
Black  God."  In  some  of  the  pictures  in  the  Codex  Dresden  his  face 
is  entirely  black,  but  in  the  other  manuscripts  only  the  upper  part  of 
it  is  so  painted.  From  the  insignia  which  accompany  him,  I  have 
been  led  to  the  provisional  conclusion  that  he  is  in  some  manner 
connected  with  the  synodical  appearances  of  the  planet  Venus,  which 
bulked  largely  in  the  Maya  chronology  as  the  basis  of  a  time-count 
for  the  calendar.  He  is  also  the  fire-maker,  who  kindles  the  new 
flame  with  the  fire-drill  on  the  recurrence  of  the  time-cycle. 

In  God  M  we  have  an  even  duskier  deity,  a  patron  of  the  native 
porters  or  coolies,  and,  like  them,  well-nigh  black  through  constant 
exposure  to  the  tropical  sun.  He  has,  in  fact,  an  appearance  almost 
negroid,  thick,  red  lips,  the  lower  drooping  pendulously.  He  bears 
on  his  head  a  bale  of  merchandise  secured  by  thick  ropes.  Occasion- 
ally he  is  drawn  with  the  skeleton-like  frame  of  the  death-god,  and 
this,  and  the  circumstance  that  he  usually  carries  arms,  incline  me 
to  the  belief  that  he  is  symbolical  of  the  great  risks  run  by  the 
itinerant  merchants  of  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  who  frequently  acted 
as  spies  upon  neighboring  tribes,  or  as  the  advance-guard  of  an  in- 
vading army.  He  is,  indeed,  the  god  Ek  ahau,  or  Ek  chuah,  "The 
Black  Lord,"  a  cruel  and  rapacious  deity,  whose  general  character 
reflects  none  too  amiably  upon  the  methods  of  Maya  commercial 
activity. 

God  N,  another  aged  divinity,  is  the  god  of  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  his  headdress  contains  the  sign  for  the  year  of  360  days.  O  is 
the  only  other  goddess  of  the  group,  and  her  picture  does  not  appear 
elsewhere  than  in  the  Madrid  Codex.  She  is  also  depicted  as 
advanced  in  years,  and  is  usually  represented  as  sitting  at  a  loom. 
P,  the  last  of  the  series,  is  easily  to  be  recognized  as  the  Maya  frog- 
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god.  whose  headdress.  Hke  that  of  God  N,  contains  the   sign   for 
the  year. 

It  is  then  possible  to  identify  with  reasonable  likelihood  six 
out  of  these  sixteen  figures,  to  label  them  with  the  traditional 
names  they  bore,  and  to  fix  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  some 
of  them.  We  now  come  to  those  pictured  representations  of  divini- 
ties who  are  not  included  in  the  alphabetical  series  of  Schellhas 
The  Bacabs  are  deities  of  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  and  are 
represented  in  the  Dresden  manuscript,  especially  in  the  familiar 
pages  25  to  28.  where  they  are  co-ordinated  with  the  signs  for  the 
compass  points.  The  Maya  of  Yucatan  believed  that  these  Bacabs 
were  four  brothers  wdiom  the  gods  had  placed  at  the  four  corners  of 
the  world  to  support  the  heavens  and  keep  them  from  falling.  Landa 
says  that  their  collective  names  w^ere  Uayeyab,  "they  by  whom  the 
year  is  prisoned,"  and  prefaces  to  this  the  personal  namies  Kan. 
Chac.  Zac  and  Ek,^  but  these  titles  merely  imply  "yellow,"  "red," 
"white"  and  "black,"  and  signify  the  colors  associated  with  the 
south,  east,  north  and  west,  respectively.  The  Bacabs  had  also  a 
funeray  significance,  and  their  heads  in  stone  occasionally  appear 
as  the  lids  of  "Canopic"  jars  found  in  Maya  tombs.  In  the  Popol 
J^uh,  the  sacred  book  of  the  Maya-Quiche,  these  Bacabs  are  alluded 
to  by  the  generic  name  of  Balan,  and  are  associated  with  the  four 
winds.  Shooting  stars  are  the  burning  stumps  of  gigantic  cigars 
which  they  fling  down  from  heaven.  When  it  thunders  and  lightens 
they  were  said  to  be  striking  fire  to  light  their  cigars.  The  god  Chac 
is  sometimes  alluded  to  as  if  he  were  a  personification  of  the  Bacabs 
collectively,  and  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Schellhas'  God  B. 

Zotz.  the  Bat-God.  appears  to  have  been  the  deity  of  the  Ah-zot- 
zil.  or  Bat  Folk,  a  tribe  long  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Cristobal 
de  Chiapas,  as  well  as  of  another  clan,  part  of  the  Cakchiquels  of 
southern  Guatemala.  In  the  Popol  Vuh  the  god  of  the  Cakchiquel 
is  called  Zotziha  Chimalcan,  and  after  him  the  two  royal  lines  of 
that  Cakchifiuel  tribe  were  named.  He  is  a  god  of  caverns,  and  had 
a  two-fold  form  as  well  as  a  two-fold  name,  which  seems  to  signify 
"Bat's  House-Serpent  Shield."  Perhaps  the  name  might  be  read 
"Serpent  shield  (or  pond)  in  the  Place  of  Darkness."  and  may 
refer  to  those  cenotes  or  subterranean  wells  which  are  so  frequently 
encountered  in  Yucatan,  because  of  the  constant  connection  of  the 
serpent  with  water  by  the  Maya.    In  any  case.  Zotz  appears  to  have 

^  RcJacion  dc  las  cosas  de  ]'ucatau,  p.  207. 
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been  connected  with  a  cult  whose  worship  was  carried  on  in  caverns, 
like  that  of  the  Nagualists.' 

The  Maya  designated  the  twenty-day  period  Zotz,  after  this  god, 
and  his  glyph  is  frequently  encountered  on  the  Copan  reliefs.  On 
one  of  the  temples  of  Copan  is  a  relief  depicting  a  combat  between 
this  god  and  Kukulkan,  perhaps  an  allegory  of  the  strife  between 
light  and  darkness. 

In  the  Dresden  manuscript  a  deity  is  represented  whose  face 
appears  to  have  animal  characteristics.  His  glyph  contains  an  ele- 
ment which  occurs  in  the  glyph  of  a  god  with  a  deer's  head  also  to 
be  found  in  the  Dresden  manuscript,  and  in  the  Codex  Tro-Corte- 
sianus  in  a  glyph  denoting  weaving  or  embroidery.    , 

The  goddess  who  acts  as  regent  of  the  Second  Period  in  the 
Dresden  manuscript,  doee  not  seem  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  in  the 
manuscripts,  and  is  not  mentioned  in  Schellhas'  list.  Seler^  believes 
her  to  represent  the  planet  Venus.  Her  body  is  painted  red,  and  on 
the  front  of  the  trunk  are  the  vertebrae  and  ribs  of  a  skeleton.  The 
nose  curves  down  like  that  of  God  B,  but  she  has  not  the  long, 
crooked  teeth  and  the  flourish  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  A  string 
of  precious  stones,  hanging  over  in  front  from  the  headdress,  has 
attached  to  it  by  a  bow  the  glyph  of  the  planet  Venus.  Seler  also 
alludes  to  a  deity  who  figures  as  regent  of  the  fourth  period  in  the 
Dresden  manuscript.  He  says,  "He  is  obviously  a  warlike  divinity. 
A  jaguar  skin  is  wrapped  around  his  hips,  and  he  wears  on  his 
breast  a  disk  apparently  bordered  with  jaguar  skin.  As  headdress 
he  wears  the  conventionalized  head  of  a  bird  having  a  crest.  An 
entire  bird  is  worn  as  an  ear  peg,  with  the  head  stuck  toward  the 
front  through  the  much  enlarged  hole  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  There 
is  a  serpent's  head  before  his  mouth  (as  a  nose-peg?),  and  the  head 
of  a  bird  projects  over  his  forehead.  The  face  painting  strikingly 
recalls  that  of  the  Mexican  Tezcatlipoca.  .  .  .  There  is,  in  front,  the 
element  which  in  the  hieroglyph  of  the  jaguar  is  combined  with 
the  abbrevi?ted  jaguar  head,  and  in  other  places  is  associated  with 
the  cardinal  point  east,  probably  denoting  a  color  (red).  It  is  not 
difficult  to  recognize  the  element  km,  "sun,"  at  the  right,  and  in 
the  center  a  head  with  a  bleeding,  empty  eye  socket.  All  these  are 
elements  which  stand  for  a  war  god."  * 

If  we  now  look  for  any  of  these  gods  on  the  monuments  of 
Central  America  or  Yucatan,  we  shall  find  that  little  has  been  done 

-  See   Brinton.  Nagiialism. 

^  Bullethi  28,  Bureau  of  Amtrican  Ethnology,  p.  387. 

4  Bulletin  28,  p.  389. 
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to  locate  them  there,  or  collate  them  in  any  way  with  the  figures  of 
the  manuscripts.  Indeed  this  is  a  department  of  Maya  Archaeology 
which  calls  loudly  for  research.  Dr.  Spinden  writes  sanely  on  this 
subject  and  on  the  methods  of  collating  and  recognizing  deities  in 
his  excellent  monograph  on  Maya  Art.^  He  says,  "Because  of  the 
natural  exuberance  of  Maya  art,  identification,  even  of  gods,  is  far 
from  easy.  Fewkes  declares  that  in  any  attempt  to  classify  the 
Maya  deities  the  character  of  the  head  must  be  taken  as  the  basis. 
This  statement  is  true  within  certain  limits,  simply  because  char- 
acterization is  more  easily  expressed  in  the  head  than  elsewhere, 
especially  when  the  figures  are  largely  anthropomorphic.  But  in 
many  cases  the  character  and  decoration  of  the  body  are  also  sig- 
nificant and  should  be  examined."  He  proceeds  to  compare  certain 
sculptures  with  God  B,  whom  he  collates  with  a  long-nosed  manikin 
god,  as  found  in  sculptures  at  Quirigua,  and  sees  his  surrogate, 
God  K,  on  a  vase  in  the  American  Museum;  of  Natural  History, 
the  representation  on  which,  however,  might  perhaps,  equally  well 
apply  to  the  Bat-god.  But  there  are  clearer  indications  of  his  pres- 
ence in  details  from  Copan  and  Yaxchilan.  God  D,  too,  he  finds 
in  two  sculptures  at  Yaxchilan,  in  the  form  of  the  earth-dragon.  On 
Stela  I,  at  that  city,  says  Dr.  Spinden,^  "there  is  a  bust  of  a  human 
being  or  of  a  god  directly  over  the  center  of  the  planet  strip  that 
forms  the  body  of  the  two-headed  monster,  and  its  resemblance  to 
God  D  of  the  codices  is  evident  at  the  first  glance.  The  Roman 
nose,  the  open  mouth  with  the  lips  drawn  back,  the  wrinkles  on  the 
cheek,  the  peculiar  tooth  projecting  outward,  the  ornamented  eye 
and  the  flowing  hair  and  beard  are  all  features  that  occur  in  the 
codices  in  connection  with  God  D.  The  air  of  old  age  is  admirably 
characterized." 

Spinden,  too,  sees  another  manifestation  of  God  D  in  the  face- 
form  of  the  glyph  known  to  Mayologists  as  Km,  which  represents  a 
single  day,  and  he  adduces  sculptures  from  Copan.  Yaxchilan.  Chi- 
chen-Itza  and  Palenque  to  prove  his  contention.  He  finds,  too,  further 
representations  of  this  god  in  a  sculptured  block  from  Copan  and  a 
detail  from'  Piedras  Negras,  on  a  pottery  flask  from  the  Uloa  Valley, 
as  well  as  in  the  Atlantean  figures  that  support  the  altar  at  Palen- 
que. He  has  seen,  too,  anthropomorphic  figures  of  the  Bat  God  at 
Copan,  and  has  identified  his  glyph  on  the  back  of  Stela  D  at  that 
city. 

•'  P.  62.  6  P.  70. 
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God  A  and  his  attributes  appear  in  connection  with  many  con- 
ceptions to  be  found  on  the  monuments  especially  at  Chichen-Itza, 
Copan,  Tikal  and  Palenque,  a  distribution  which  bears  witness  to  a 
far— flung  worship  of  this  divinity.  Regarding  the  Maize  God,  E, 
Spinden  says:^  "On  the  monuments  the  representation  of  this  god 
may  be  discerned  in  the  youthful  figure  with  a  leafy  headdress.  .  .  . 
It  occupies  a  secondary  position  on  the  monuments,  but  the  charac- 
ters are  constant  and  are,  moreover,  consistent  with  those  appearing 
on  the  figures  in  the  Codices.  On  Stela  H  at  Copan  several  small 
human  beings  of  this  type.  .  .  may  be  seen  climbing  round  and  over 
the  interwoven  bodies  of  serpents.  At  Quirigua  the  occurrence  is 
similar  ...  while  at  Tikal  the  head  .  .  .  thrusts  itself  out  of  the 
eye  of  a  richly  embellished  serpent  head,  the  upturned  nose  of  which 
is  shaped  into  the  face  of  the  Roman-nosed  God  (D).  .  .  .  In  all 
these  drawings  the  determining  feature  is  the  bunches  of  circles 
enclosed  in  leaflike  objects  that  may  represent  the  ear  of  maize  or 
bursting  seed  pods.  In  an  interesting  stucco  decoration  in  the  Pal- 
ace at  Palenque  .  .  .  are  shown  comparable  circular  details  as  well 
as  maize  ears  rather  realistically  drawn,  while  the  god  himself 
appears  at  the  top  of  the  design.  Details  which  seem  to  represent 
ears  of  maize  or  bursting  pods  are  recorded  in  a  drawing  by  Wal- 
deck  of  one  of  the  now  lost  tablets  of  Palenque.  The  maize  ears 
in  this  instance  seem  to  depend  from  the  inverted  head  of  the  Long- 
nosed  god.  The  form  of  the  Maize  god  in  all  these  instances  is 
distinctly  human  and  in  marked  contrast  to  the  other  deities  so  far 
considered.  The  beautiful  sculpture  from  the  facade  of  Temple  22 
at  Copan,  which  Maudslay  calls  a  "singing  girl,"  may  represent  the 
youthful  Maize  God.  Other  comparable  figures  from  the  same  build- 
ing are  in  the  Peabody  Museum.  .  .  .  The  headdress  resembles 
that  of  this  deity  as  given  in  the  codices.  There  is  clear  enough 
evidence  that  the  faces  and  figures  of  the  Long-nosed  God  (B),  the 
Roman-no5ed  God  (D),  and  the  Death  God  (A)  were  used  to 
decorate  the  faqades  of  temples  in  this  city,  and  the  usage  may  have 
included  other  deities  as  well.  Two  sculptured  stones  from  the  ter- 
race east  of  the  Great  Plaza  at  Copan  doubtless  bear  representa- 
tions of  the  Maize  God." 

The  face  of  God  C  has  also  been  found  on  the  Hieroglyphic 
Stairway  at  Copan,  part  of  which  is  now  in  the  Peabody  Museum, 
and  in  inscriptions  at  Palenque  and  Copan.  Gods  F  and  H  have, 
so  far,  not  been  clearly  identified  in  the  sculptures,  nor  have  L,  M, 

7  P.  89-90. 
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O.  or  P  as  yet  been  encountered  on  stela  or  temple  wall.  The 
penetrative  work  of  Spinden  notwithstanding,  the  great  need  of  the 
further  collation  of  the  manuscript  forms  of  the  gods  with  those 
depicted  on  the  monuments,  not  only  in  major  form,  as  found,  but 
in  lesser  detail  and  grotesquerie,  is  obvious. 

Can  we  now  relate  these  forms,  pictured  and  sculptured,  to 
what  is  known  of  Maya  religious  tradition,  and  try  to  gather  not 
only  a  clearer  notion  of  the  identity  of  the  deities  in  question,  but 
some  knowledge  of  their  functions  and  worship?  Unfortunately, 
the  early  contemporary  notices  of  Maya  religion  are  extraordinarily 
scanty.  They  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  Historia  del  Ciclo  y  dc 
la  tierra  of  Pedro  de  Aguilar,  the  Historia  de  Yucatan  of  Fray 
Diego  Lopez,  the  account,  in  Las  Casas'  Historia  de  las  Indias,  of 
Francisco  Hernandez,  the  Relacion  de  las  cosas  de  Yucatan,  of 
Diego  de  Landa,  and  the  Cojistitucwjies  Diocesianus  of  Nunez  de 
la  \^ega.  as  well  as  the  Docunientos  Incditos.  published  at  Madrid, 
and  containing  fugitive  and  sometimes  anonymous  notices  of  native 
beliefs  and  customs. 

From  these  it  is  only  a  fragmentary  account  of  the  Maya  pan- 
theon which  we  can  gleam.  The  religion  of  the  Maya  seems  to  have 
possessed  few  deific  figures  of  note,  as  Hernandez  remarks,  and 
he  adds  that  the  "principal  lords"  alone  were  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  gods,  their  myths  and  allegories.  The  spirit  of  the 
religion  appears  to  have  been  dualistic.  We  witness,  indeed,  a  dual- 
ism almost  as  complete  as  that  of  ancient  Persia — the  conflict  be- 
tween light  and  darkness.  Opposing  each  other  we  behold  on  the 
one  hand  the  deities  of  the  sun,  the  gods  of  warmth  and  light,  of 
civilization  and  the  joy  of  life,  and  on  the  other  the  deities  of  dark- 
some death,  of  night,  gloom,  and  fear.  From  these  primal  concep- 
tions of  light  and  darkness  all  the  mythologic  forms  of  the  Maya 
are  evolved.  When  we  catch  the  first  recorded  glimpses  of  Maya 
belief  we  recognize  that  at  the  period  when  it  came  under  the  pur- 
view of  Europeans  the  gods  of  darkness  were  in  the  ascendant 
and  a  deep  pessimism  had  spread  over  Maya  thought  and  theology. 
Its  joyful  side  was  subordinated  to  the  worship  of  gloomy  beings, 
the  deities  of  death  and  hell,  and  if  the  cult  of  light  was  attended 
with  such  touching  fidelity,  it  was  because  the  benign  agencies  who 
were  worshipped  in  connection  with  it  had  promised  not  to  desert 
mankind  altogether,  but  to  return  at  some  future  indefinite  period 
and  resume  their  sway  of  radiance  and  peace. 
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The  heavenly  bodies  had  important  representation  in  the  Maya 
pantheon.  In  Yucatan  the  sun-god  was  known  as  Kinich-ahau 
(Lord  of  the  Face  of  the  Sun).  He  was  identified  with  the  Fire- 
bird, or  Arara,  and  was  thus  called  Kinich-Kakmo  (Fire-bird;  lit. 
Sun-bird).  He  was  also  the  presiding  genius  of  the  north.  Sacri- 
fices to  him  were  made  at  midday,  when  it  was  believed  that  the 
deity  descended  in  the  shape  of  the  Arara  or  macaw.  Such  cere- 
monies were  especially  performed  in  times  of  pestilence  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  crops  by  locusts.  But  this  god  was  probably  much  less 
prominent  in  the  public  mind  than  the  greater  solar  deities,  and  his 
attributes  were  occasionally  assigned  to  Itzamna.  He  is  certainly 
God.  G. 

Itzamna,  one  the  most  important  of  the  Maya  deities,  was  a 
deity  of  moisture,  the  father  of  gods  and  men.  In  him  was  typified 
the  decay  and  recurrence  of  life  in  nature.  His  name  was  derived 
from  the  ''vords  he  was  supposed  to  have  given  to  men  regarding 
himself:  ''Its  en  caan,  ita  en  miiyal"  ("I  am  the  dew  of  the  he_aven, 
I  am  the  dew  of  the  clouds").  He  was  tutelar  deity  of  the  west. 
Itzamna,  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  Maya  pan- 
theon. "He  received,"  say  Brinton,^  "the  name  Lakin  chan,  'the 
Serpent  of  the  East,"  under  which  he  seems  to  have  been  popularly 
known.  As  light  is  synonymous  with  both  life  and  knowledge,  he 
was  said  to  have  been  the  creator  of  men,  animals,  and  plants,  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  culture  of  the  Mayas.  He  was  the  first  priest 
of  their  religion,  and  invented  writing  and  books  ;  he  gave  the  names 
to  the  various  localities  in  Yucatan,  and  divided  the  land  among  the 
people ;  as  a  physician  he  was  famous,  knowing  not  only  the  magic 
herbs,  but  possessing  the  power  of  healing  by  touch,  whence  his 
name  Kabil,  'the  skilful  hand,'  under  which  he  was  worshipped  in 
Chichen  Itza.  For  his  wisdom  he  was  spoken  of  as  Yax  coc  ahmut, 
'the  royal  or  noble  master  of  knowledge'."  He  was,  indeed,  the 
son  of  Hunab-Ku,  the  great  and  unseen  divine  spirit  behind  the 
pantheon  of  the  Maya.  The  center  of  his  cult  was  the  city  of  Izamal, 
to  which  pilgrimage  was  made  from  all  parts  of  Yucatan.  As  has 
been  said,  he  is  probably  God  K,  although  some  students  of  the 
Codices  identify  him  with  God  D. 

Ekchuah  was  the  god  of  travellers,  to  whom  they  burned  copal. 
He  is  certainly  God  M.  He  is  painted  the  color  of  cocoa,  the  mer- 
chant's staple  of  exchange.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  war- 
gods,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  of  them  should  be  identified 

^  Mayan  Hieroglyphics,  p.  38. 
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with  God  F  of  the  Codices ;  whether  Uac  Lom  Chaam,  "He  whose 
teeth  are  six  lances,"  worshipped  at  Merida,  Ahulane  "the  Archer," 
depicted  as  holding  an  arrow,  whose  shrine  was  on  the  island  of 
Cozumel,  Pakoc,  "the  Frightener,"  and  Hex  Chun  Chan,  "The 
Dangerous  One."  The  last  two  were  especially  gods  of  the  Itzaes 
of  Yucatan.  Kac-u-pacat  "Fiery  Face,"  carried  in  battle  a  shield 
of  fire.  Ah  Chuy  Kak  "Fiery  Destroyer,"  Ah  Cun  Can,  "The  Ser- 
pent Charmer,"  and  Hun  Pic  tok  "He  of  8,000  lances,"  were  all 
divinities  of  war. 

Now  God  F  is  pictured  much  more  frequently  in  the  Codex  Per- 
sianus  than  elsewhere,  and  as  we  have  seen,  that  manuscript  prob- 
ably came  from  the  district  of  Peten,  immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
Yucatec  peninsula.  We  may  then  dismiss  the  idea  that  he  is  closely 
associated  with  the  war-gods  of  Northern  Yucatan,  who  were  noth- 
ing if  not  distinctly  tribal.  In  all  probability  he  is  a  much  older 
w^arrior  deity  of  the  people  of  the  settled  district  of  Peten.  It  is, 
however,  not  a  little  strange  that  his  body-paint  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  Nahua  war  god  Uitzilopochtli. 

Xamanek,  the  North  Star,  has  already  been  identified  with  God 
C,  and  A  with  Ahpuch,  the  death-god.  D  is  evidently  a  lunar  deity. 
But  although  we  find  a  moon  goddess  in  Maya  myth,  Ix-hun-ye, 
there  seems  to  be  no  record  of  a  male  lunar  god.  God  E,  as  has 
been  said,  is  the  maize-god,  Yum  Kaax,  "Lord  of  Harvests."  God 
H  is  rather  puzzling.  He  is  certainly  a  deity  of  serpentine  charac- 
ter, but  that  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  serpent-skin  mark  upon  his 
forehead.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  variant  or  surrogate  of  Itzamna, 
one  of  whose  minor  names  was  Lakin  Chan,  "the  Serpent  of  the 
East,"  by  which  he  seems  to  have  been  popularly  known. 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  while  we  can  safely  identify  several 
of  the  gods  of  Schellhas'  list  with  the  known  figures  of  the  Maya 
pantheon,  others  cannot  be  equated  at  present  with  any  known  Maya 
divine  figure.  A  (Apuch),  B  (Kukulkan),  C  (Xamanek),  E  (Yum- 
Kaax),  G  (Kinich-ahau),  K  (Itzamna),  and  M  (Ekchuah),  can 
reasonably  be  regarded  as  identified  with  the  names  bracketted, 
almost  beyond  dispute.     The  rest  remain  uncertain  or  unknown. 

It  is  not  that  the  Maya  pantheon  has  not  many  other  deities  be- 
sides these  embraced  by  the  alphabetic  gods  of  the  manuscripts. 
The  names  of  many  other  Maya  gods  are  known  to  us,  only  we  are 
either  unaware  of  their  outward  appearance,  or  the  circumstances 
of  their  descriptions  do  not  tally  with  the  pictorial   forms  of  the 
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gods  ill  the  three  Maya  manuscripts.  Of  Ixtab,  the  goddess  of 
suicides,  we  know  that  she  was  also  a  goddess  of  ropes  and  snares 
for  wild  animals,  and  therefore  probably  had  a  textile  significance 
originally.  She  seems  to  be  pictured  in  some  of  the  manuscripts. 
Cum  Ahau  "Lord  of  the  \'ase."  or  of  the  Rains,  we  may,  perhaps, 
identify  as  a  phase  of  Itzamna.  Zuhuy  Kak,  "Virgin  Fire,"  appears 
as  a  patroness  of  infants,  and  Zuhuy  Dzip,  is  a  species  of  Maya 
Diana,  a  divine  huntress  of  the  woods.  Ah  Kak  Nech  was  the 
deity  of  the  domestic  hearth,  and  Ah  Ppua  and  Ah  Dziz,  were  divin- 
ities of  fishermen. 

Lesser  departmental  deities  and  caste  gods  abounded.  Acan 
was  the  god  of  intoxication,  resembling  the  pulque  gods  of  Mexico. 
Ix  Tub  Tun,  "She  who  spits  out  Precious  Stones,"  was  the  goddess 
of  workers  in  jade  and  amethyst,  and  bears  a  marked  likeness  to  a 
Japanese  goddess  who  similarly  ejects  precious  stones.  Cit  Bolon 
Tum  was  a  god  of  medicines,  and  Xoc  Bitum  a  god  of  song.  The 
Maya,  to  their  honor,  had  also  a  god  of  poetry,  Ab  Kin  Xoc  or  Ppiz 
Hiu  Tec,  and  Ix  Chebel  Yax  was  the  first  inventress  of  colored 
designs  on  woven  stufifs. 

We  labor,  then,  under  the  dual  disability  of  a  lack,  almost  unpar- 
alleled, of  early  descriptive  sources  and  the  impossibility  in  many 
cases  of  collating  Maya  divine  figures  as  described  in  myth  with 
the  pictured  and  sculptured  representatives  of  the  pantheon.  This 
would  seem  to  imply  that  Maya  mythology,  as  we  know  it,  belonged 
to  a  different  age  from  the  manuscripts.  The  sculptured  represen- 
tations of  the  gods,  too,  may  represent  a  period  apart  from  either. 
We  can,  by  means  of  the  dates  which  usually  accompany  them, 
fix  approximately  the  period  of  the  sculptured  forms,  which  so  far 
as  Guatemala  is  concerned,  are  obviously  older  than  the  manuscripts 
or  myths,  dating  roughly  as  they  do  from  about  300  to  600  A.  D. 
It  would  then  seem  to  be  indicated  that  we  should  take  as  a  basis 
these  sculptured  forms,  consciously  collect  and  collate  both  those 
of  Guatemala  and  Yucatan,  and  fix  their  dates  as  far  as  possible, 
grouping  them  in  chronological  order.  This  task  accomplished,  a 
careful  comparison  of  their  forms  should  be  made  with  those  in  the 
manuscripts,  a  process  which  should  result  in  the  approximate  fixa- 
tion of  the  dates  of  these  paintings,  and  enlighten  us  more  convinc- 
ingly regarding  their  spheres  of  provenance.  Then,  with  increased 
confidence,  it  might  be  possible  to  apply  the  mythic  descriptions  to 
this  better  charted  and  chronologically  fixed  picture-gallery  of  the 
Mava  gods.     In  some  such  svstem  of  examination  and  research,  in 
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the  writer's  estimate,  resides  the  best  hope  for  an  increased  knowl- 
edge of  the  Maya  pantheon. 

Until  further  research  of  this  nature  has  been  given  to  the  sub- 
ject, it  will,  however,  be  wise  to  retain  Schellhas'  alphabetical  nom- 
enclature, which  our  present  knowledge  and  data  has  by  no  means 
outgrown. 


IBSEN'S  "LIFE-FORMS" 


BY   R.   PETSCli 


THE  deep  misunderstanding  to  which  Ibsen  was  exposed  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  from  which  his  work  suffers  even  today, 
did  not  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  the  problems  treated,  nor  from 
his  new  and  peculiar  technique ;  though  criticism  was  directed 
mainly  against  these  points.  In  reality  something  else  aroused  oppo- 
sition :  Ibsen  had  outrun  his  contemporaries  to  such  an  extent,  and 
his  ways  were  of  such  a  singular  kind,  that  very  few  could  follow 
him  into  the  mysterious  depths  from  which  sprang  his  "presenta- 
tion of  characters  and  destinies  of  men."  If  every  genuine  work 
of  art  down  to  its  smallest  details  claims  to  be  an  expression  of  an 
artistically  grasped  experience,  and  further,  if  this  experience  in 
subject,  extent,  kind  and  intensity  is  anchored  in  the  whole  per- 
sonality of  its  creator,  then  the  beholder  must  enter  completely  into 
his  personality  in  order  to  view  through  his  eyes  that  portion  of  the 
world  and  human  life  which  he  has  seen  and  projected.  No  research 
into  sources  however  carefully  carried  out ;  no  establishment  of  bio- 
graphical and  actual  facts  (the  perception  of  which  in  itself  is  not 
yet  an  experience)  ;  no  analysis  of  composition  and  style;  no  evalu- 
ation according  to  sacred  aesthetic  standards  or  moral  and  religious 
ideal  concepts  brought  from  without  are  of  any  avail  here. 

"Down  into  the  depths  you  must  descend 
If  the  essence  you  would  comprehend." 

Equally  of  no  avail  are  descriptions  or  causal  explanations  in  the 
mechanistic  sense,  and  the  burdensome  transference  of  its  methods 
to  things  of  the  spirit.  What  alone  matters  is  the  technique  of 
"understanding"  such  as  was  first  applied  in  the  days  of  German 
idealism,  perhaps  rather  intuitively,  by  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  and 
which  has  lately  been  developed  to  perfection  by  Wilhelm  Dilthey 
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and  by  his  eminent,  and  logically  far  more  astute,  successor — Eduard 
Spranger.  It  is  above  all  to  Spranger  that  we  owe  the  most  impor- 
tant categories  for  the  comprehension  of  spiritual  differences  which 
do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  grasped  by  investigation  from  with- 
out. Xo  collection  of  biological  facts  and  psycho-physical  forms 
of  action  and  reaction,  however  complete,  lead  us  to  the  core  of 
another's  personality.  What  alone  avails  is  intuitive  comprehension 
of  the  ultimate  impulsive  forces  in  their  fundamental  tendency  and 
inborn  pov/er,  and  in  their  interconnectedness  and  strength  relation- 
^hips.  The  only  thing  that  helps  is  penetration  into  the  depths  of 
the  microcosm  which  reflects  the  whole  world,  but  always  with  a 
particular  accentuation  of  values  that  is  significant  of  the  individual. 
Into  these  depths  we  can  penetrate  by  way  of  an  artistic  intuition 
alone;  yet  w^e  need  not  fear  that,  therefore,  we  shall  necessarily  fall 
into  an  arbitrary  and  purely  fantastic  interpretation  of  another's 
life  according  to  our  own.  The  investigator,  as  well  as  the  investi- 
gated, is  a  microcosm  and  contains  all  human  possibilities,  only  with 
a  different  accentuation  of  value.  Therefore  what  will  first  be 
accessible  lo  him  in  another's  personality,  and  what  will  arrest  him 
in  it,  will  be  that  which  corresponds  to  his  own  value-pattern.  The 
more  profound,  liberal,  astute,  educated  and  practised  the  observer 
is,  the  more  will  he  get  into  touch  with  the  observed  personalitv  and 
comprehend  it  according  to  his  own  life-laws,  not  as  a  fixed  rigid 
quantity,  but  as  an  entelechy  ever  revealing  itself  in  the  stream  of 
life  and  growth  as  a  functional  unity  striving  after  an  inherent 
aim.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  in  a  rational  and  scientific  way  grasp 
this  unity  in  its  manifold  strivings  and  currents,  in  acts  and  expe- 
riences ;  much  less  can  we  determine  its  development  beforehand. 
Nevertheless  we  can  penetrate  far  into  the  "total  structure"  of  the 
personality  if  we  call  to  our  aid  the  structure  of  reality  accessible  to 
all.  For  what  presents  itself  to  our  eyes  is  only  the  reflection,  the 
"objectivation,"  of  spiritual  strivings  which  sometimes  are  repre- 
sented by  an  incalculable  group  of  human  beings,  all  akin  to  each 
other  in  their  fundamental  tendency  and  all  severally  striving  to 
realize  certain  values,  though  by  infinitely  diverse  ways  and  in  im- 
measurably varied  conditions.  These  values  may  be  classified  with 
comparative  accuracy.  To  each  of  these  classes  of  values  corre- 
sponds a  particular  section  of  reality  in  which  it  realizes  itself. 
Naturally,  we  may  only  define  such  sections  sharply  for  the  purposes 
of  preliminary  investigation :  they  are  "object-strata"  to  each  of 
which  corresponds  a  particular  domain  in  each  human   individual 
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and  ego-circle.  Every  man  has  part  in  all  these  circles,  and  so  ha? 
relations  with  all  object-strata;  but  in  everyone  some  ego-circle  pre- 
dominates strongly  according  to  the  special  values  which  he  in  him- 
self accentuates  in  all  experiences.  Thus  the  individual  fits  into 
a  "life-form"  corresponding  to  his  fundamental  trend,  and  within 
this  he  tries  to  realize  the  direction  of  his  value.  This  is  Eduard 
Spranger's  doctrine  of  Lchensformen}  developed  in  a  scientific 
work  of  extraordinary  depth,  admirable  breadth,  and  of  rare  charm, 
of  presentation.  He  distinguishes  three  individual  "fundamental 
types  of  individuality" :  the  theoretical,  the  economic,  and  the  aes- 
thetic man.  In  addition  he  distingiiishes  two  collective  forms :  the 
social  man,  and  the  man  of  power ;  and,  finally,  a  form  comprising 
all  these :  the  total  form  of  existence,  the  religious  man.  There  can 
be  no  question  of  an  ethical  "life-form"  which  could  be  co-ordinated 
with  the  others,  as  there  would  be  no  object-strata  corresponding 
to  it.  Ethical  life  is  merely  a  special  kind  of  behavior  towards 
values  generally,  and  changes  in  so  much  as  we  gauge  values  accord- 
ing to  their  significance  and  application  as  related  to  the  structure 
of  the  valumg  personality ;  an  ethical  man  in  a  positive  sense  is  he 
who  in  a  conflict  between  values  always  gives  preference  to  the 
higher  or  highest  value.  All  valuing  in  this  sense  strives  towards 
a  final  condition  in  which  the  conflict  of  values  is  overcome  and  in 
which  the  valuing  ego  merges  into  the  absolute  personality,  i.  e.,  the 
religious  life- form,  the  idea  of  which  Friedrich  Brunstad  has  lately 
developed  with  commendable  clearness  and  comprehensiveness  in 
a  thoughtful  book.^  With  the  help  of  this  theory  it  is  easier  for  us 
to  do  justice  to  the  leading  men  of  history  and  especially  of  spiritual 
history ;  also  to  such  complicated,  and  at  first  sight  difficult,  charac- 
ters as  Rousseau,  Nietzsche,  Tolstoy  and  Henrik  Ibsen.  Only,  one 
must  not  forget  that  none  of  these  personalities  represent  absolutely 
any  one  "life-form,"  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  in  each  living 
micrcosm  all  other  possibilities  are  at  least  potentially  present.  For 
instance,  in  very  thinker  there  also  lives  something  of  an  artist 
though  a  stunted  one,  and  also  something  of  an  economist :  very 
often,  too,  the  proper  life-form  is  hidden  by  one  superimnosed 
through  an  enforced  vocation  leading  in  another  direction.  Often, 
too,  we  perceive  a  tension  between  different  tendencies,  one  of 
which  corresponds  to  the  core  of  the  personality  but  which  tries  to 

^Eduard  Spranger :  Lchcnsformcn.  Gcistcswisscnschaftliche  Psvchologie 
und  Ethik  der  Pcrsonlichkcif.    3  Aufl.     Halle  A.  S.  M.  Niemeyer,  1922. 

2  Friedrich  Brunstad:  Die  Idee  der  Religion.  Pr'mcipien  der  Religions- 
philosophie.     Halle  a.  S.  Niemeyer,  1922. 
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"express"  itself  in  another  life-form.  Thus  there  are  countless  com 
plications.  In  this  consists  the  extraordinary  charm  and  fertility 
of  Spranger's  method,  which  demonstrates  only  the  fundamenta 
traits,  possibilities  of  development,  and  complications  of  life-forms 
but  could  not,  and  did  not  attempt  to,  penetrate  into  the  ultimate 
abyss  of  individual  personality.  Spranger's  procedure  is  that  of  £ 
strictly  methodical  science,  whereas  ultimately  the  individual  ij 
"inexpressible"  for  the  rational  observer  {rndividuum  est  iiicffabile) 
and  its  comprehension  is  the  task  of  an  artistic  "community  of  per 
ception."  From  this  point  of  view  a  host  of  questions  concerning 
Ibsen  and  his  art  are  answerable.  Is  he  really  a  poet  ?  Did  he  se( 
living  people,  achieve  an  intimate  relation  with  them,  and  form  therr 
into  living  characters?  Or  are  they  merely  pawns  in  a  game  oi 
chess,  mere  embodiments  of  concepts?  Are  they  just  dramas,  as  ha^ 
been  asserted,  little  ethical  tracts  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  or  abor 
tions  of  a  pessimistic  mood?  Ibsen  has  explicitly  on  all  occasions 
and  not  only  in  connection  with  Rosmcrshohn,  laid  emphasis  on  thii 
view :  "Above  all  this  is  a  poem  of  men  and  women  and  human 
fate."  As  poet  and  creative  artist  he  behaves,  or  at  least  tries  to 
in  a  purely  aesthetic  way.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  fundamen- 
tal tendency  of  his  character  leads  him  in  this  direction.  On  the 
contrary,  already  on  the  12th  of  September.  1865,  he  had  written 
to  Bjornson,''  saying  that  "he  had  now  expelled  the  aesthetic  from 
himself,  just  as  formerly  it  had  power  over  him  as  an  isolated  thing 
claiming  to  have  a  value  in  itself."  With  disgust  he  turned  from  i 
Copenhagen  aesthete  who  saw  in  Christ  only  the  "most  interesting 
phenomenon  of  the  world's  history,"  and  who  enjoyed  him  "as  the 
glutton  enjoys  the  sight  of  an  oyster."  Thus  Ibsen  lacks  the  pas- 
sion" of  a  born  aesthete,  and  from  the  outset  we  may  assume  that 
his  artistic  activities,  to  which  no  doubt  he  brought  rare  gifts,  were 
only  a  secondary  form  of  expression  for  his  personality,  a  kind  ol 
auxiliary  and  substitute  form  for  a  mode  of  work  which  perhaps 
would  have  corresponded  better  to  his  most  innermost  being,  bul 
which  through  unfavorable  circumstances  was  denied  to  him.  Bui 
what  other  life-form  must  we  consider?  Hasty  judges  might  main 
tain  the  theoretical.  But  Ibsen  has  not  the  passionless,  unpreju 
diced,  balancing  nature  of  a  thinker  who  is  indififerent  to  response 
and  acceptance.  For  that,  the  fighter  is  too  strong  in  him,  hij 
thoughts  too  contradictory,  too  much  dominated  by  emotional  accents 
and  too  fantastic.  Certainly  Ibsen  had  a  lively  interest  in  philosophi 
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cal  subjects — amongst  others  for  Hegel's  conception  of  history:^ 
but  of  a  purely  intellectual  penetration  and  comprehension  of  life 
there  is  no  question  in  his  case.  Quite  unquestionable  is  his  ethical 
behavior;  but  this  corresponds,  as  was  shown,  with  no  particular 
life-form,  though  it  can  lead  us  to  the  right  track.  Ibsen  has  his 
whole  heart  in  ethical  valuation  and  in  composing  poetry.  And  just 
as  he  does  not  write  poetry  in  order  to  create  anything  lasting,  in  the 
possession  of  which  to  enjoy  himself,  still  less  does  he  do  so  in 
order  to  conform  to  any  particular  aesthetic  type.  He  writes  in 
order  to  taste  the  joy  of  creating.  He  lives  with  his  characters  till 
they  make  him  "nervous"  when  he  takes  leave  of  them,  only  to  have 
soon  again  a  feeling  of  emptiness  which  drives  him  to  "new  fren- 
zies." ^  No  more  will  he  have  anything  to  do  with  traditional  and 
formulated  teachings,  either  religious  or  moral ;  nay,  every  truth 
becomes  suspect  in  his  eyes  the  moment  it  can  be  formulated.  Thus 
he  soon  confronts  every  character  he  created,  and  to  which  he  had 
just  been  saying  "yes,"'  with  the  annihilating  smile  of  the  sceptic, 
and  pushes  on  just  when  the  masses  he  has  been  castigating  and 
shaking  up,  think  they  have  reached  his  "standpoint"  and  become 
his  equal."  Onward,  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  this  full-blooded 
egoist  points  the  way,"  not  over  the  corpses  of  people  but  of  con- 
quered idols  and  ideals  to  ever  new  values,  ever  new  changes  and 
developments,  victories  and  liberations.  Ibsen,  in  common  with 
every  born  moralist,  has  the  pathos  of  valuing,  re-valuing  and  con- 
tinuous striving  after  higher  values.  The  grouping  of  his  charac- 
ters, as  well  as  the  inner  dialectic  of  his  dramas  and  the  totality  of 
their  sequence,  rests  just  on  this.  But  what  is,  for  him,  the  high- 
est and  last  value?  On  January  3rd,  1882.  Ibsen  wrote  to  Brandes: 
".  .  .  for  me  freedom  is  the  highest  and  first  condition  of  life." 
But  this  freedom  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  any  political 
party,  nor  in  that  of  Socialism.  Any  democratic  levelling  is  hateful 
to  him.  Fall  of  sure  sympathy  for  worker  and  for  woman,  both  of 
whom  are  fighting  for  their  freedom,  and  who,  once  liberated,  seem 
to  ofifer  the  highest  security  for  a  better  future,  he  yet  does  not  want 
to  hear  of  any  real  endeavors  towards  emancipation.     On  February 

^  Letter  to  Bjornson.  Kristensen,  13  Feb.,  1887. 

*  In  his  letter  to  G.  Brandes  of  April  30th,  1873,  he  criticizes  "The  writers 
who  write  about  philosophy  without  knowing  anything  about  Hegel  or  German 
science." 

■''  Comnare  the  letters  to  Th.  Caspari  of  June  27th,  1884.  with  those  from 
Hegel  of  September  2.  1884,  and  to  M.  Prozor  of  November  20th,  1890. 

«  Cf.  his  letter  to  G.  Brandes  of  June  12th,  1883. 

■^  Cf.  his  letter  to  G.  Brandes  of  September  24th,  1871. 
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17th.  1871,  he  wrote  to  G.  Brandes :  "What  they  call  freedom.  I  call 
liberties,  and  what  I  call  the  fight  for  freedom  is  nothing  less  than 
the  steady  living  acquisition  of  the  freedom-idea.  He  who  possesses 
freedom  in  any  other  way  than  as  something  to  be  striven  for.  pos- 
sesses freedom  dead  and  without  spirit ;  for  the  concept  of  freedom 
has  the  quality  of  expanding  while  it  is  being  acquired ;  and  if  any- 
one stands  still  during  the  fight  and  says.  "Now  I  have  it,"  he  shows 
that  he  has  lost  it.  It  is  just  this  dead  fixed  freedom  standard 
which  is  characteristic  of  Hate  societies,  and  that  is  what  I  meant 
when  I  said  it  was  no  good."  The  fight  will  remain  as  long  as  there 
are  human  beings  conscious  of  their  dignity.  "Conflict  is  good,  fresh, 
and  healthy."  ®  said  Ibsen  once,  and  in  this  he  approaches  Lessing 
closely.  It  is  a  struggle  for  an  ultimate  good,  one  which  consumes 
and  renews  itself  continuously,  one  which  ever  moves  on  and  tempts 
you  from  a  distance,  and  yet  remains  the  same  fundamentally ;  some- 
thing which  is  not  put  into  man  from  without,  but  which  is  given 
with  human  nature  itself.  The  freedom  of  the  individual  which 
Ibsen  strives  for  is  only  an  ever  stronger  development  according  to 
itself,  the  working  out  of  its  own  soul-structure  as  it  expresses  itself 
in  the  deepest  needs  of  personality.  That  means  that  every  one  of 
us  has  nothing  better  and  nothing  else  to  do  than  "to  realize  oneself 
in  spirit  and  in  truth."  ^  "To  realize  oneself  in  one's  conduct  of 
life,  that  's  in  my  opinion  the  highest  that  man  can  attain.  This 
task  we  all  have,  but  most  of  us  bungle  it."  ^°  Clearly  this  is  the 
fundamental  reason  of  Ibsen's  flight  into  the  country,  of  his  volun- 
tary solitude ;  it  was  to  save  his  soul  from  perdition  through  con- 
siderations for  friends  and  strangers.  In  "friends"  he  saw  but  a 
costly  luxury  demanding  sacrifice  at  the  expense  of  our  personal- 
ity.^^ At  first  sight  this  ethic  might  appear  purely  formalistic ;  in 
truth  it  is  just  as  "material"  as  that  of  Max  Scheler  which  also  is 
based  on  che  principle  of  personalism.^-  To  perceive  one's  own  in- 
ner structure  and  to  work  out  one's  inherent  tendencies  and  aims  is 
itself  a  content  of  life  worth  the  sweat  of  the  noble— compared  to 
which  all  the  special  aims  towards  which  particular  tendencies  of 
the  soul  reach  out.  crossing  and  supporting  each  other,  are  of  mere 

■"  Letter  to  Brandes,  April  4th,  1872. 

"  Letter  to  Th.  Caspari,  June  27th,  1884. 

i'^  Letter  to  Bj.  Bjornson,  August,  1882. 

11  Letter  to  G.  Brandes,  March  6th,  1870. 

12  Cf.  M.  Scheler,  Dcr  Fonnalistmis  in  der  Ethik  mid  die  materiale  Werk- 
rthik.  neuer  Versuch  der  Grundlegung  eines  cthischcn  Pcrsonalismus,  2.  Anfl. 
Halle  A.  S.  Niemeyer,  1921.  One  of  the  most  eminent  philosophical  works 
produced  in  recent  years. 
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secondary  importance,  as  being  (so  to  speak)  mere  means  to  the 
highest  aim.  To  remain  master  of  oneself  in  spite  of  the  pressure 
which  the  various  tendencies  exercise,  to  order  one's  whole  life 
according  to  one's  own  laws,  to  bring  to  realization  the  particular 
strata  and  combination  of  various  value-tendencies  significant  of 
the  ego,  to  hold  the  reins  continuously,  and  to  rule  with  superior 
force  and  foresight — it  is  in  this  that  the  born  master-nature  reveals 
itself.  It  is  the  "political"  man  in  the  purest  and  noblest  sense  of 
the  word — which  does  not  mean  that  he  need  be  a  professional  poli- 
tician. On  the  contrary,  he  may  turn  with  disgust  from  the  political 
life  of  today.  Amongst  the  life-forms  which  Spranger  presents  tJ 
us,  none  corresponds  better  to  Ibsen's  innermost  nature  than  that 
of  the  master  man ;  this  form  can  quite  well  coexist  with  his  strong 
educating  love  for  human  beings  as  bearers  of  high  values,  and  for 
brothers  chosen  as  kings  like  himself. 

It  has  been  rightly  said  that  in  every  tragic  hero  and  heroine  of 
Ibsen  there  lies  hidden  a  fallen  king,  an  overturned  queen,  in  fact 
a  "bungled"  master-nature  that  has  allowed  itself  to  be  led  from  its 
path.  From  its  path !  Not  from  a  "right"  path,  a  path  right  for 
everyone.  In  Emperor  and  Galileaji  Ibsen  places  Cain's  fratricide 
and  Judas'  betrayal  as  actions  of  bitter  necessity :  they  acted  as  they 
had  to  and  their  actions  were  necessary  in  the  composition  of  the 
whole.  Had  they  acted  differently,  they  would  have  "sinned" 
towards  themselves  and  towards  their  destined  tasks.  If  a  curse  lay 
.on  their  deed,  they  had  to  take  it  upon  them  ;  for  to  that  end  the 
curse  lay  in  the  path  of  their  life.  That  is  what  is  meant  by  "taking 
one's  fate  into  one's  hands."  In  this  the  highest  moral  courage  is 
required :  not  presumptuous  courage  which  wants  to  set  itself  above 
all  restraints,  and  which  desires  to  "live  itself  out"  in  the  sense  of 
Peer  Gynt  ("live  for  yourself")  ;  nor  the  cowardice  of  him  who 
bows  to  every  alien  law  :  nor  the  half  courage  of  those  who  "doubt 
their  own  doubts,"  who  go  along  their  own  way  for  a  little  while 
and  then  break  down,  who  sway  between  sham  freedom  and  intensi- 
fied slavery.  It  requires  the  full  manly  courage  which  dares  to  fail ; 
which  treads  its  path  with  a  "robust  conscience"  when  a  thousand 
external  and  internal  things  say  "no"  :  when  happiness  in  a  "human" 
sense,  public  reputation,  and  "peace"  break  down  over  it ;  and  when 
the  actor  must  appear  to  himself  and  others  as  a  criminal  ofifender 
towards  sacred  traditions.  That  is  the  colossal  courage  of  Brand 
with  his  "Live  thyself"  ;  of  whose  tragic  one-sidedness,  of  whose 
monstrous   misunderstanding  of  the   religion   of   mercy,   of   whose 
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capacity  for  resistence  towards  life,  the  poet  was  as  much  convinced 
as  any  of  his  readers  and  spectators. 

The  ultimate  ideal  cannot  be  put  into  dry  words,  nor  can  it  be 
caught  by  a  philosophical  formula:  it  remains  experience  and  fan- 
tasy and  can  only  be  represented  by  ever  new  fantasies ;  ever  new, 
because  every  representation,  with  the  colors  and  forms  of  reality, 
labors  under  the  necessary  limitations  of  all  given  individual  and 
empirical  conditions,  and  these  of  necessity  lack  something  of  that 
unconditioned  and  universal  character  which  the  "ideal"  demands. 
Hence  the  inner  dialectic  of  the  great  "process  of  objectivation" 
which  is  represented  by  Ibsen's  dramas  in  their  entirety.  The  gift 
of  perceiving  his  own  experience  as  something  detached  from  his 
soul,  and  of  letting  others  see  it  thus,  was  brought  to  him  in  his 
cradle  ;  it  is  the  gift  of  the  poet.  But  in  no  one  figure  does  the 
experience  emerge  quite  clearly  and  in  the  complete  fullness  of  its 
radiations  ;  so.  from  drama  to  drama  it  is  re-examined  and  contem- 
plated from  different  aspects,  and  thus  ever  more  sharply,  ever 
more  deeply,  perceived.  At  least,  that  is  the  ideal  direction  in  which 
Ibsen's  poetical  art  moves.  The  changes,  the  gradual  development 
and  refinement  of  his  craftsmanship  serve  too  this  purpose.  Thus, 
in  Ibsen,  art  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  never  an  end  in  itself  ;  but, 
the  end  in  itself  was  not  one  which  had  necessarily  to  point  away 
from  the  aesthetic  path.  Ibsen  does  not  want  to  propound  a  mate- 
rial doctrine  or  represent  such  in  model  pictures  ;  but  he  wants  to 
show  man  in  conflict,  in  apostasy,  in  collapse,  and  in  purification — 
and  this  is  the  object  of  his  aesthetic  perception.  Logical  dialectic 
above  all  stands  in  the  service  of  that  grand  "irony"  with  which 
Ibsen  aims  again  at  a  plus  ultra  after  every  achieved  presentation ; 
and  which  he  reaches  not  through  intellectual,  but  through  artistic 
creative  means.  His  intellect,  too,  stands  absolutely  at  the  service 
of  his  artistic  work. 

Ibsen's  acquired  and  considered  knowledge  also  enters  into  the 
service  of  the  ultimate  human  ideal  as  perceived  by  him.  His  poeti- 
cal expression  of  this  ideal  was  never  shaped  perfectly  because  it 
never  corresponded  completely  to  his  personal  structure  which  was 
set  on  conflict  and  development  and  never  could  give  itself  to  a 
goal  once  it  had  been  attained.  He,  too.  pursued  here  the  path 
which  his  nature  indicated  to  him  with  individual  courage  and  with 
the  utmost  tenacity.  Rut  Ibsen  would  not  have  been  the  artist  he 
was  if  he  had  not  felt  impelled  for  once  to  envisage  human  society 
as  a  whole,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  personal  ideal  as  w'orked  out 
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by  every  individual.  Also  he  would  not  have  had  in  his  make-up 
so  much  of  the  religious  life-form  as  every  man  undoubtedly  has, 
and  as  the  poet  of  Brand  most  certainly  had,  if  in  moments  of  the 
greatest  excess  of  energy  he  was  not  to  feel  forced  to  contemplate 
the  individual  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole — that  is,  in  the 
light  of  thai  totality  the  experiencing  of  which,  according  to  Spranger, 
forms  the  basis  for  the  religious  behavior  of  man  and  provides  the 
means  for  its  fruition.  It  is  clear  that  he  could  not  stop  at  a  mere 
addition  of  the  immeasurable  wealth  of  inherent  and  lived  laws  of 
the  self.  There  was  bound  to  be  a  still  higher  value  in  which  they 
all  met,  and  in  which  all  life-forms  would  find  their  unification.  Now 
in  Ibsen's  time  Spranger's  classification  of  all  possibilities  was  un- 
known. The  secular  conceptions  of  history  and  of  people  were 
still  too  strongly  tinged  by  mediaeval  dualism  and  by  German  ideal- 
ism from  Schiller  to  Hegel,  to  allow  a  reconciliation  between  "both" 
possible  forms  of  humanity.  "Between  happiness  of  the  senses  and 
peace  of  soul,  man  only  has  anxious  choice,"  complained  Schiller ; 
and,  in  the  main,  unity  is  reserved  for  divinity.  Only  in  exalted 
moments  of  blissful  perception  does  man  achieve  aesthetically  that 
unity  to  which  his  nature  points.  The  lasting  condition  of  the  "beau- 
tiful soul"  is  an  ideal  unattainable  on  earth.  As  long  as  we  are  in 
the  flesh  there  will  remain  two  fundamental  tendencies :  sensuality 
which  enjoys,  and  morality  which  renounces.  Schiller  recognized 
(though  he  was  not  the  first)  that  the  one  life-form  was  represented 
in  Greek  civilization,  the  other  in  Christianity.  His  regrets  for  the 
vanished  "Gods  of  Greece"  ceased  early;  and  he  maintained,  also 
against  Humboldt,  that  Hellenic  "beauty"  was  purchased  by  a  great 
lack  of  spirituality  and  conscious  morality.  These  were  the  historic- 
philosophical  constructions  such  as  were  current  in  Germany  after 
Lessing:  and  it  was  his  Education  of  Mankind  which  predicted  a 
"third  Gospel"  and  in  so  doing  renewed  again  the  dreams  of  medi- 
aeval thinkers.  In  a  much  more  pronounced  way  Hegel  applied  to 
historical  events  the  principle  of  the  synthesis  of  thesis  and  antithe- 
sis. All  this  was  not  unknown  to  Ibsen  and  must  have  been  in  his 
mind,  particularly  during  his  stay  in  Germany  when  preparations 
for  his  Julian  dramas  were  in  progress.  Here  he  had  firm  ground 
under  his  feet,  and  he  believed  that  he  had  at  last  succeeded  in 
obtaining  that  "positive  world  conception"  which  his  critics  often 
missed  in  him.^"*  For  him  the  ideal  of  future  mankind  weaves  itself 
out  of   "both   life-forms"  which  have  to  be   reconciled.     For  this 

'■■■Letter  to  Hegel,  June  12th,  1871. 
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observer,  the  infinite  wealth  of  individual  possibilities  reduces  itself 
to  two  types.  As  representative  of  one  Brand  may  stand ;  and  for 
the  other — well,  that  most  severe  of  ascetics,  Brand  himself,  says 
with  shining  eyes:  "Silen  is  a  splendid  figure,  the  drunkard."  Be- 
tween enjoyment  and  renunciation ;  between  overflowing  Dionysiac 
devotion  to  the  good  things  of  the  world  and  blissful  physical  repro- 
ductive power  on  the  one  hand,  and  bitter  self-mastery  and  disci- 
pline of  the  will  on  the  other,  life  moves.  There  here  emerges, 
besides  the  psychological,  a  historical  and  ethical  separation  in  the 
sense  of  German  idealism.  Heinrich  Heine's  thoughts  about  the 
union  of  Hellenism  and  Nazarethism  have  met,  in  Ibsen,  with  Less- 
ing's,  Schiller's,  and  Hegel's  ideas :  and  thus  arose  his  great  separa- 
tion between  the  first  realm  which  culminated  in  Greek  civilization 
but  was  founded  on  the  tree  of  Knowledge  in  paradise,  and  the  sec- 
ond realm  which  sprang  from  the  Cross.  The  whole,  true,  genuine 
man,  as  the  present  can  produce  him,  the  man  to  whom  Ibsen  is 
able  to  say  "yes,"  can  belong  to  the  one  realm  as  well  as  to  the  other : 
for  both  realms  still  exist  among  us.  But  he  is,  in  all  his  power, 
one-sided  and  therefore  only  half  man.  Completion  is  not  achieved 
by  swaying  between  the  two  goals  as  millions  show,  drunkards  as 
well  as  Philistines :  these  are  merely  attempts  of  mankind  gone 
wrong.  To  reach  the  highest  synthesis,  the  true  equilibrium,  a  third 
realm  must  arise :  the  realm  of  deep  mystery  that  shall  be  founded 
both  on  the  tree  of  Knowledge  and  on  the  Cross  because  it  loves 
and  hates  them  both,  and  because  it  has  its  living  source  both  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  and  on  Golgotha."  ^*  Up  to  now  the  redeemed  who 
could  guide  mankind  from  youth  to  the  maturity  of  man,  has  not 
come.  But  Ibsen  is  determined  to  hope  for  him.  There  are  two 
possibilities:  one,  that  in  every  individual  both  sense  and  spirit  may 
attain  perfect  balance.  So  the  principle  of  individual  being,  which 
continuously  develops  personality  according  to  its  own  laws  (through 
quite  a  special  blending  of  the  elements,  and  with  special  main  and 
subsidiary  accentuations)  would  be  broken  through.  Ibsen  was 
rather  thinking  of  the  other  possibility :  of  the  ideal  human  society 
where  both  great  types,  each  manifesting  itself  in  infinite  ways, 
would  unite  for  fruitful  work.  In  this,  and  only  in  this,  sense  was 
he  ready  to  acknowledge  a  "union,"  when  it  pursued  real  cultural 
problems  ;^^  otherwise  he  hated  every  society  and  all  party  combina- 

''*  Emperor  and  Galilean,  I.  Part  III  act.  Cf.  also  R.  Ingert's  H.  Ibsen, 
messenger  of  the  third  realm.     Vaigtlander.  1920. 

i'  Sneech  at  the  meeting  of  the  Swedish  Authors'  Society  at  Stockholm, 
April  11th,  1898. 
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tions.  How  such  a  united  working  would  take  effect  in  practice, 
Ibsen  never  described,  nor  wished  to  describe.  Every  imaginative 
flight  however  daring  would  have  been  held  down  by  the  empirically 
possible.  In  reality  the  doctrine  of  the  third  realm  was  less  the  cen- 
tral thought  of  Ibsen  than  a  sedative  for  a  longing  which  stirs  up 
the  soul  so  profoundly  and  wdiich  reaches  towards  the  infinite.  It 
signifies,  further,  that  the  eternally  separated  lines  of  both  the  great 
life-forms  (with  their  monstrous  one-sidednesses)  will  meet  some- 
time in  infinite  space.  Thus  every  one-sided  life-form  (be  it  never 
so  powerful)  ever  strives  towards  its  completion  by  the  other  life- 
form — though  it  cannot  in  reality  reach  it  without  injuring  itself. 
To  the  ceaselessly  striving  personal  life-principle  of  Ibsen  there  an- 
swers from  the  last  unsatisfied  depths  of  his  soul,  a  harmonious 
conceptual  aim ;  but  it  is  far  enough  distant  not  to  be  able  to  assuage 
the  conflict  of  his  real  life.  Ibsen's  true  life-form— that  of  the  mas- 
ter-man seeking  to  train  himself  and  others  to  life  according  to  their 
individual  laws,  and  even  helped  towards  this  goal  by  art — is  in  no 
way  affected. ^^ 

16  Translated  by  A.  Makowen.  •       .  .     •        ■ 


THE  NATURE  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  CEREMONY 

OF  SACRIFICE,  ACCORDING  TO  HUBERT 

AND  MAUSS. 

TRANSLATED  BY  ARTHUR  JULIUS  NELSON 

II.     The  Program  of  Sacrifice 
(Continued) 
The  Sacrificateur. 

There  are  sacrifices  in  which  no  other  actors  than  the  sacrificer 
and  the  victim  play  a  part.  Biil  o^enerally  one  does  not  dare  approach 
sacred  things  directly  and  alone ;  they  are  too  serious  and  too  lofty 
An  intermediary  or  a  guide  is  necessary.  It  is  the  priest.  He  is 
more  familiar  with  the  world  of  gods ;  he  can  come  nearer  to  it  and 
with  less  fear  than  one  of  the  laity.  At  the  same  time  he  prevents 
sinister  errors.  Sometimes  even  the  profane  man  is  excluded  from 
the  temple  cud  the  sacrifice.  The  priest  is  sometimes  marked  with 
a  divine  seal.  He  bears  the  name,  title  or  costume  of  his  god ;  he  is 
his  minister,  his  incarnation,  or  at  least  the  depository  of  his  power 
He  is  the  visible  agent  of  the  consecration  in  the  sacrifice ;  in  sum- 
mary, he  is  on  the  threshold  of  the  sacred  and  the  profane  worlds 
and  he  represents  them  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

By  virtue  of  his  religious  character,  one  might  believe  that  he 
could  enter  into  the  sacrifice  without  preliminary  initiation.  In 
fact,  that  is  what  took  place  in  India.  The  Brahman  priest  had 
no  need  of  a  new  consecration,  save  in  extraordinary  cases,  for  there 
were  rites  which  required  from  the  sacrificateur  as  well  as  the  sac- 
rificer a  special  preparation,  more  simple,  however,  than  in  the 
case  of  a  profane  person. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  the  priest  had  to  take  supplementary  pre- 
cautions. He  had  to  wash  himself  before  entering  the  temple :  he 
had  to  abstain  from  wine  and   fermented  drinks.     He  dressed  in 
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linen  clothes  which  he  took  ofit  after  the  sacrifice  and  put  in  a  con- 
secrated place,  because  they  were  sacred  and  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  a  profane  person  to  touch  them.  The  priest  himself  in  his 
dealings  with  the  divine  was  constantly  threatened  with  the  unnat- 
ural death  which  had  befallen  the  sons  of  Aaron. 

But  he  did  not  sanctify  himself  for  his  own  sake  only:  he  did 
it  also  for  the  sake  of  another  person  or  of  the  society  in  the  name 
of  which  he  acted.  That  was  particularly  true  of  the  feast  of  the 
Grand  Pardon.  On  this  day  the  chief-priest  represents  the  people 
of  Israel.  He  asks  pardon  for  himself  and  for  Israel.  Such  grave 
functions  necessitates  special  preparations  in  harmony  with  the  half 
divine  role  of  the  preacher.  Seven  days  before  the  feast,  the  chief 
priest  isolates  himself  from  his  family.  Like  the  Hindu  sacrificer, 
he  is  the  object  of  all  sorts  of  care.  The  day  before,  he  is  surrounded 
by  old  men  who  read  to  him  the  section  of  the  Bible  where  the  ritual 
of  Kippur  is  revealed.  He  is  given  a  little  to  eat  whereupon  he  is 
led  to  a  special  room'  where  he  is  left  after  he  has  sworn  not  to 
change  the  rites.  Then,  all  crying  together,  they  separate.  All 
night  he  must  watch,  for  sleep  is  a  time  when  involuntary  impuri- 
ties may  be  contracted  (referring  to  seminal  excretions,  and  to  the 
belief  that  during  sleep  the  spirit  is  out  of  the  body  and  cannot 
re-enter).  Thus  the  pontifical  ritual  tends  towards  the  same  end. 
It  confers  upon  the  chief  priest  an  unusual  sanctification  making 
him  able  to  support  the  burden  of  sins  which  has  gathered  on  his 
shoulders. 

The  Place:  the  Instruments. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  sacrificer  and  the  priest  are  sanctified 
in  order  that  the  sacrifice  may  begin.  The  latter  cannot  take  place 
anywhere  at  any  time,  for  all  moments  of  the  day  or  of  the  year 
are  not  equally  propitious  to  sacrifices ;  there  are  some  which  are 
definitely  excluded  In  Assyria,  for  instance,  the  7th,  14th,  and  21st 
of  the  month  were  forbidden  days.  According  to  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  ceremony,  the  hour  of  celebration  differed.  Now  it 
had  to  be  during  the  day,  now  in  the  evening  or  at  night.  The 
scene  of  the  sacrifice  itself  must  be  sacred ;  taking  place  outside  a 
sacred  spot,  the  sacrifice  is  only  a  murder.  When  the  sacrifice  is 
made  in  a  temple  or  in  a  spot  already  made  sacred  by  a  previous 
sacrifice,  the  preliminary  consecrations  are  useless  or  at  least  very 
much  reduced.  That  is  the  case  with  Hebrew  sacrifice  as  it  is  regu- 
lated by  the  ritual  of  the  Pentateuch.     It  is  celebrated  in  a  unique 
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temple,  consecrated  in  advance,  chosen  by  the  divinity  and  made 
divine  by  his  presence. 

The  Hindus  had  no  temple.  Every  one  could  choose  a  place 
where  he  wanted  to  sacrifice  :  but  this  place  had  to  be  consecrated 
in  advance  by  means  of  a  certain  number  of  rites,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  consisted  in  the  building  of  fires.  One  of  these  was 
lighted  by  friction  so  that  it  would  be  entirely  new.  Under  these 
conditions,  it  had  a  magic  virtue  which  dispersed  evil  spirits  and 
demons.  But  it  was  more  than  a  killer  of  demons,  it  was  the  god 
himself.  According  to  certain  old  Biblical  legends,  the  fire  of  the 
sacrifice  was  none  other  than  the  divinity  himself  who  devoured 
the  victim,  or  to  speak  more  exactly,  it  was  the  sign  of  the  conse- 
cration. Whatever  divinity  the  sacrificial  fire  has  is  communicated 
to  the  place  of  sacrifice  and  consecrates  it.  This  place  is  rectangular 
and  fairly  extensive  and  is  called  Vlhara. 

Within  this  space  is  another  called  vcdi,  whose  sacred  character 
is  still  more  marked :  it  corresponds  to  the  altar.  The  vedi  thus 
holds  a  position  more  central  than  the  fires  which  surround  it.  The 
outlines  of  the  vedi  are  carefully  drawn  on  the  ground ;  for  this 
purpose,  they  take  a  sword  of  magic  wood  and  scratch  the  earth 
lightly,  saying:  "The  wicked  one  is  killed."  All  impurity  is  thus 
destroyed :  the  magic  circle  is  drawn,  the  place  is  consecrated.  With- 
in the  limits  of  the  circle,  the  earth  is  dug  up ;  the  hole  constitutes 
the  altar.  After  a  lustration,  at  once  expiatory  and  purificatory, 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  is  covered  with  different  kinds  of  turf.  On 
this  turf,  the  gods  to  whom  the  sacrifice  is  made,  sit  down  :  from 
there,  invisible  but  present,  they  take  part  in  the  ceremony. 

One  of  the  most  important  instruments  used  is  the  yupa,  the 
stake  to  which  the  animal  is  going  to  be  tied.  It  is  not  of  mundane 
material,  but  the  tree  out  of  which  it  has  been  made  had  already  of 
itself  a  divine  nature  which  unctions  and  libations  have  further 
re-enforced.  It  holds  an  eminent  position  because  to  it  will  be  tied 
the  most  important  of  the  members  who  will  take  part  in  the  cere- 
mony, namely,  the  victim.  The  Brahmans  also  prescribe  it  as  one 
of  the  points  where  all  the  religious  forces  which  take  part  in  the 
sacrifice  converge  and  concentrate.  Its  slender  stem  refers  to  the 
way  in  which  the  gods  mounted  to  Heaven ;  its  upper  part  gives 
power  over  celestial  things ;  its  middle  section,  power  over  things 
of  the  air ;  its  lower  part,  power  over  things  of  the  earth.  But  at 
the  same  time  it  represents  the  sacrificer ;  it  is  the  shape  of  the  sacri- 
ficer  which  determines  its  dimensions.     When  one  anoints  it,  one 
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anoints  the  sacrificer,  and  when  one  strengthens  it,  it  is  the  sacrificer 
who  is  strengthened.  In  it  operates  in  a  stronger  manner  than  in 
the  priest  this  fusion  of  the  gods  and  of  the  sacrificer  which  wil' 
become  more  complete  in  the  victim. 

Everything  is  now  in  order.     The  actors  are  ready.     The  en 
trance  of  the  victim  is  going  to  begin  the  play.     One  essential  char 
acter  of  the  sacrifice  must  be  noted :  its  perfect  continuity.    From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  it  must  continue  without  interruption  and 
in  the  ritual  order.     All  the  operations  must  succeed  each   other 
without  a  gap  and  in  their  proper  places.     The  forces  which  are  in 
action  escape  from  the  sacrificer  and  the  priest  and  react  terribly 
against  them,  if  they  are  not  exactly  directed  in  the  prescribed  way 
This  exterior  continuity  of  rites  is  not  enough.     There  must  be  a 
firm'  constancy  in  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  sacrificer,  the  priest 
and  the  victim  find  themselves  concerning  the  gods,  the  victim,  and 
the  vow  whose  execution  is  demanded.     In  other  words,  the  inter 
nal  attitude  must  correspond  to  the  external  attitude. 

The  Victim. 

A  series  of  circles  are  drawn  inside  the  sacred  space.  On  the 
exterior  circle  stands  the  sacrificer ;  then  come  successively  the 
priest,  the  altar  and  the  stake.  Outside  the  circle,  among  the  laity 
in  whose  interest  the  sacrifice  takes  place,  religiosity  is  at  a  min' 
mum.  Thus  the  whole  life  of  the  sacrificial  performance  is  cen- 
tered around  the  altar  and  the  victim,  which  is  now  ready  to  be 
brought  on  the  scene. 

Sometimes  the  victim,  if  an  animal,  was  congenitally  sacred : 
that  is,  the  species  to  which  it  belonged  was  united  to  the  divinity 
by  special  ties.  These  cases  comprise  those  where  the  victims  are 
totemic  beings  or  former  totems.  But  it  is  not  logically  necessary 
for  sacred  animals  to  have  had  this  totemic  character.  The  truth 
is.  that  in  some  way  or  other  there  is  a  definite  relation  between 
the  god  and  his  victim'  and  the  latter  often  arrives  at  the  altar  already 
sacred:  hence  no  preliminary  consecrating  ceremony  is  necessary. 
But  generally,  appropriate  rites  were  necessary  to  put  it  into  the 
religious  state  which  the  part  it  was  to  play  required.  In  certain 
cases  where  it  had  been  designated  a  long  time  in  advance,  these 
ceremonies  took  place  before  it  was  led  to  the  sacrifice.  Often,  also 
it  had  nothing  sacred  about  it  at  the  moment.  It  was  only  expected 
to  fulfil  certain  conditions  which  would  make  it  fit  to  receive  con- 
secration.    It  had  to  be  without  fault,  sickness,  infirmitv  and  have 
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a  certain  color,  age,  sex,  according  to  the  effects  desired  to  be  pro- 
duced. To  raise  it  to  the  required  degree  of  rehgiosity,  it  had  to 
be  submitted  to  a  collection  of  ceremonies. 

In  certain  countries,  they  dressed  it  up,  painted  it,  bleached  it, 
ornamented  the  horns,  put  a  crown  on  the  head,  decorated  it  with 
ribbons,  thus  giving  it  a  religious  character.  Sometimes  even  the 
costume  was  like  that  of  the  god  who  presided.  This  demi-conse- 
cration  could  be  obtained  in  other  ways.  In  Mexico  and  Rhodes, 
the  victim  was  intoxicated.  Intoxication  was  a  sign  that  the  divine 
spirit  was  taking  possession  of  the  victim. 

The  Hindu  ritual  enables  us  to  follow  the  whole  operation  of 
consecration.  After  the  victim  is  bathed,  it  is  brought  forward 
while  different  libations  are  poured  upon  it.  Then  the  victim  is 
addressed,  laudatory  adjectives  being  used  while  it  is  implored  to 
be  quiet.  At  the  same  time,  the  god  of  beasts  is  implored  to  give 
his  consent  to  the  taking  of  one  of  his  flock  as  a  victim.  These  pre- 
cautions, propitiations,  have  a  double  purpose.  First,  they  make 
the  victim  sacred  by  calling  it  excellent  names  and  declaring  it  to 
be  the  property  of  the  gods.  They  serve  especially  to  induce  the 
victim  to  allow  itself  to  be  sacrificed  peaceably,  not  to  avenge  itself 
once  dead  on  man.  These  usages  do  not  mean,  as  has  been  said, 
that  the  sacrificed  animal  is  always  a  former  totemic  animal.  The 
explanation  is  nearer.  There  is  in  the  victim  a  spirit  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  sacrifice  to  liberate.  This  spirit  must  be  conciliated  : 
otherwise,  once  freed,  it  would  become  dangerous. 

The  victim  is  now  tied  to  the  stake.  At  this  moment,  the  sacred 
character  which  it  is  in  process  of  acquiring  is  already  such  that 
the  sacrificer  can  no  longer  touch  it ;  even  the  attending  priest  hesi- 
tates to  approach  it.  He  has  to  be  invited  and  encouraged  by  a 
special  formula  which  a  priest  addresses  to  him.  Nevertheless,  to 
increase  to  the  last  limit  this  religious  character  which  is  already 
high,  three  series  of  rites  are  necessary.  The  animal  is  made  to 
drink  water,  for  water  is  divine  ;  it  is  brushed  underneath,  on  the 
back,  everywhere.  Then  it  is  anointed  with  butter  on  the  head, 
throat,  two  shoulders,  croup  and  between  both  horns.  These  anoint- 
ments correspond  to  those  which  were  made  with  oil  in  the  Hebrew 
sacrifice,  to  the  ceremony  of  molasaha  in  Rome,  to  the  grains  which 
were  thrown  on  the  animal  in  Greece.  Finally,  after  these  lus- 
trations and  anointments  there  comes,  in  the  Vedi  ritual  a  last  cere- 
mony which  has  for  its  purpose  the  enclosing  of  the  victim  itself 
in  a  last  magic  circle,  smaller  and  more  divine  than  the  others.    A 
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priest  takes  a  brand  from  the  fire  of  the  gods  and  carrying  it  in 
his  hand  circles  the  animal  three  times.  In  India  they  wonld  thus 
walk  around  all  victims,  with  or  without  fire ;  it  was  the  god  Agni 
who  was  surrounding  the  animal  on  all  sides,  making  it  sacred, 
isolating  it. 

But  the  victim  must  still  maintain  relations  with  man.  The 
means  employed  to  insure  this  communication  is  furnished  in  the 
religion  which  we  are  studying,  through  the  principles  of  magic  and 
religious  sympathy.  Sometimes  there  is  direct  representation ;  a 
father  is  represented  by  his  son  whom  he  is  sacrificing.  In  general 
the  sacrificer  having  undertaken  to  defray  the  expense  of  sacrifice, 
is.  ipse  facto,  a  representation.  In  other  cases,  this  association  of 
victim  and  sacrificer  is  realized  by  a  material  contact  between  the 
sacrificer  (sometimes  the  priest)  and  the  victim.  This  contact  is 
obtained,  in  the  Semitic  ritual,  by  the  imposition  of  hands  or  equiva- 
lent rites.  As  a  result,  the  victim  already  representing  the  gods,  is 
also  found  to  represent  the  sacrificer.  More  than  that,  their  per- 
sonalities fuse.  Even  the  identity  is  such,  at  least  in  the  Hindu 
sacrifice,  that  from  now  on,  its  approaching  death  has  a  kind  of 
reacting  effect  upon  the  sacrificer.  Hence  an  ambiguous  situation 
arises  for  the  latter.  He  has  to  touch  the  animal  in  order  to  stay 
united  with  it :  nevertheless,  he  is  afraid  to  touch  it,  for  he  thereby 
exposes  himself  to  death.  The  ritual  solves  the  difficulty  by  a  mid- 
dle road.  The  sacrificer  touches  the  victim  only  through  the  inter- 
mediary of  the  priest  who  himself  in  turn  touches  the  victim  only 
through  the  intermediary  of  an  instrument. 

The  culminating  point  of  the  ceremony  has  now  been  reached. 
There  remains  only  the  supreme  act.  The  victim  is  already  sacred 
in  the  highest  degree.  But  the  spirit  which  is  inside  it,  the  divine 
principle  it  contains,  is  still  attached  to  the  body  and  remains  as  the 
last  tie  binding  it  to  things  profane.  Death  is  going  to  disengage  it. 
It  is  the  solemn  moment. 

It  is  a  crime  that  is  about  to  begin,  a  kind  of  sacrilege.  So  while 
the  victim  is  being  led  to  the  place  of  murder,  certain  libations  and 
expiations  are  presented  in  the  rituals.  They  ask  forgiveness  for 
the  act.  they  ween  for  it  as  if  it  were  a  relative.  They  ask  its  par- 
don before  striking  it.  They  address  the  species  to  which  it  belongs 
as  if  it  were  a  vast  familiar  clan  whom  they  supplicate  not  to  take 
revenge  for  the  injurv  about  to  be  committed  on  one  of  its  men'- 
bers.  Under  the  influence  of  the  same  ideas,  it  happened  that  the 
author  of  the  murder  was  punished :  they  struck  him  or  exiled  him. 
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In  Athens,  the  priest  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  Bouphonia  fled  as  he 
threw  away  his  hatchet ;  all  those  who  had  taken  part  accused  each 
other;  finally  they  condemned  the  knife  and  threw  it  into  the  sea. 

Also  absolute  quiet  prevails  immediately  before  death.  In  India 
the  priests  turn  around ;  the  sacrificer  and  the  officiating  priest  turn 
around  murmuring  propitiatory  verses.  Nothing  can  be  heard  but 
the  orders  given  in  a  clear  voice  by  the  priest  to  the  sacrificateur 
The  latter  then  severs  the  cord  which  surrounds  the  throat  of  the 
animal ;  the  victim  is  dead ;  the  spirit  has  departed. 

The  rites  of  the  murder  were  extremely  varied.  But  each  cult 
required  that  they  be  scrupulously  observed.  To  change  them  was 
generally  a  black  heresy  punishable  by  excommunication  and  death 
The  fact  is  that  by  the  murder,  an  ambiguous  or  blind  force  was 
leased,  formidable  because  of  the  very  fact  that  it  was  a  force.  P 
therefore  had  to  be  limited,  directed  and  deified.  Hence  the  rites. 
Generally  the  neck  of  the  victim  was  cut.  Slashing  was  an  ancient 
rite  which  in  Judea  appeared  only  in  cases  of  penal  execution,  and 
in  Greece  in  certain  feasts.  Elsewhere  the  victim  was  smothered 
or  hanged.  Generally  a  prompt  death  was  desired.  If  the  cries  of 
the  animal  were  accounted  bad  omens,  they  tried  to  stifle  them  or 
conjure  them  away.  Often  they  tried  to  regulate  the  flowing  of 
the  consecrated  blood.  They  saw  to  it  that  it  fell  in  a  propitious 
spot  or  else  that  not  a  drop  of  it  was  scattered.  Sometimes  these 
precautions  were  indifl^erently  taken.  In  Arcadia,  Greece,  the  rite 
commanded  that  the  victim  be  cut  into  pieces ;  interest  might  be 
taken  in  prolonging  the  agony.  The  slow  as  well  as  rapid  death 
could  diminish  the  responsibility  of  the  sacrificateur.  The  rite? 
were  more  simple  when  grain  or  cakes  were  sacrificed. 

By  this  distinction,  the  essential  act  of  the  sacrifice  was  accom- 
plished. The  victim  was  separated  definitely  from  the  profane 
world  ;  it  was  consecrated,  sacrificed,  and  various  languages  applied 
the  term  sanctification  to  the  act  which  put  it  in  this  state.  But  the 
phenomenon  had  also  another  aspect.  If  on  the  one  hand  the  spirit 
had  flown  away,  had  gone  completely  behind  the  veil  into  the  world 
of  gods :  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  of  the  animal  remained  visible 
and  tangible  ;  and  it  was  also,  by  the  act  of  consecration,  filled  with 
a  sacred  force  which  isolated  ^t  from  the  profane  world.  Its  remains 
were  surrounded  with  a  religious  aspect,  and  were  now  subject  to 
a  double  series  of  operations.  What  was  left  of  the  animal  was 
either  allotted  entirely  to  the  sacred  world,  or  to  the  profane  world, 
or  shared  between  the  two. 
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Its  relegation  to  the  sacred  world  was  realized  by  different  meth- 
ods. One  of  them  was  to  put  certain  parts  of  the  animal's  body 
into  contact  with  the  altar  of  the  god  or  some  objects  especially 
sacred  to  him.  During  the  Hebraic  hattat  of  the  day  of  Kippur  as 
it  is  described  in  the  first  verses  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Leviticus, 
the  sacrificateur  dips  his  finger  in  the  blood  which  is  presented  him. 
He  makes  aspersion  seven  times  before  Jahweh,  that  is  to  say.  on 
the  veil,  and  puts  a  little  blood  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  the  per- 
fumes, inside  the  temple.  Elsewhere  they  smear  the  sacred  stone 
or  the  figure  of  the  god.  In  Greece,  in  sacrifices  to  water  gods,  they 
caused  the  blood  to  flow  into  the  water. 

Varying  dispositions  were  made  of  the  corpse.  The  idol  was 
dressed  in  the  animal's  skin.  In  one  form  of  Hebrew  sacrifice,  the 
assistants  cut  the  body  into  pieces,  brought  them  and  the  head  to 
the  priest  who  placed  them  on  the  altar. 

Burning  was  another  method.  In  all  Hebrew  sacrifices,  the  fat 
and  the  viscera  were  burned  in  the  fire  on  the  altar.  The  parts  con- 
secrated to  the  god  personified  in  the  consecrated  were  supposed 
to  give  a  pleasant  odor  and  the  god  ate  really  and  substantially  of  the 
sacrificed  flesh.  The  Homeric  poems  speak  of  the  gods  seated  at 
sacrificial  bannuets.  In  the  Bible  the  divine  fire  is  said  to  flare  up  and 
cause  the  flesh  on  the  altar  to  disappear.  Certain  preparations  were 
made  of  the  flesh  remaining.  The  priest  took  his  share,  which  was 
still  divine.  The  editors  of  the  Pentateuch  have  been  busy  deter- 
mining whether  the  victim!  in  the  hattat  should  be  burned  or  eaten 
by  the  priests.  Moses  and  the  sons  of  Aaron  were  in  disagreement 
on  this  point,  according  to  Leviticus  x.,  16. 

In  the  expiatory  sacrifices  of  the  Romans,  the  priests  ate  the 
flesh.  Again,  among  the  Hebrews,  in  the  sacrifice  called  zchahshela- 
min,  the  priests  kept  the  parts  specially  presented  to  Jehovah  ;  the 
shoulders  and  the  heart.  The  parts  reserved  for  the  priests  could  be 
eaten  only  by  them  and  their  families,  and  in  a  sacred  place.  The 
Greek  texts  contain  a  number  of  directions  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
flesh. 

The  burning  by  the  priest  had  for  its  object  the  elimination  from 
the  temporal  medium  the  parts  of  animals  which  had  been  destroyed. 
There  are  cases  where  the  whole  body  and  not  certain  parts  was 
treated  (burned,  etc.). 

Among  cases  of  complete  destruction,  there  are  a  certain  num- 
ber which  present  a  special  aspect.  The  sacrifice  of  the  victim  and 
\V^  d'??truction  of  its  body  took  place  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
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Such  were  sacrifices  by  precipitation.  Whether  an  animal  wa. 
thrown  into  a  chasm,  from  a  tower  in  a  city,  or  from  the  top  of  i. 
temple,  the  brutal  separation  which  was  a  sign  of  consecration  war 
ipso  facto  realized.  These  sorts  of  sacrifices  addressed  the  victim, 
to  infernal  deities  or  evil  spirits.  They  imagined  that  the  spirit  of 
the  victim  with  all  evil  powers  within  it,  had  gone  away  to  join  the 
world  of  evil  powers.  The  essential  thing  was  to  eliminate  it.  and 
this  was  done  without  first  putting  the  victim  to  death. 

The  remains,  when  not  disposed  of,  served  the  purpose  of  com 
municating  to  the  sacrificers  or  the  objects  of  sacrifices,  certaiii 
religious  qualities  aroused  by  the  consecration.  This  was  usualh 
done  by  a  simple  benediction.  Generally,  recourse  was  had  to  mort 
material  rites:  aspersion  of  blood,  application  of  skin,  anointments 
by  grease,  contact  with  the  ashes  of  the  cremated  body.  The  means 
of  realizing  the  most  perfect  communication  was  to  leave  part  of 
the  victim  to  the  sacrificer,  who  ate  it.  By  eating  a  part  he  assimi- 
lated the  qualities  of  the  whole. 

These  claims  to  the  victim  on  the  part  of  the  sacrificer  were 
always  limited  by  the  ritual.  Often  he  had  to  eat  it  at  a  given  time, 
Leviticus  allows  the  remains  to  be  eaten  the  day  after  the  ceremony 
If  there  was  any  left  on  the  third  day,  it  had  to  be  burned  ;  whoever 
ate  it.  sinned  gravely.  Generally  the  victim  w^as  to  be  eaten  on 
the  same  day  as  the  sacrifice ;  when  it  took  place  in  the  evening 
nothing  was  to  remain  in  the  morning.  Analogous  restrictions  arc 
found  in  Greece.  These  precautions  w^ere  intended  to  prevent  the 
remains  of  the  victim,  being  sacred,  from  losing  virtuosity  by  con- 
tact with  profane  objects.  Religion  defended  the  sanctity  of  sacred 
objects  at  the  same  time  that  it  protected  the  vulgar  against  theii 
malignity.  The  sacrificer  could  touch  and  eat  the  victim  after  death 
because  consecration  had  put  him  in  no  danger.  Those  parts  not 
used  had  to  be  watched  over,  nevertheless.  The  remains  of  tht 
cremation  were  put  in  special  places  protected  by  religious  inter 
dictions.  The  study  of  the  Hindu  animal  sacrifice  presents  ar: 
ensemble  of  all  these  practices  just  described.  Immediately  aftei 
the  stuffing  of  the  victim,  the  sacrificial  purity  is  assured  by  a  spe 
cial  rite.  \  priest  leads  the  wife  of  the  sacrificer  to  the  body  and 
during  different  washings,  she  pours  pure  water  into  all  the  orifice^ 
of  the  animal.  After  the  first  cut.  the  blood  is  allowed  to  escape 
for  it  is  intended  for  the  evil  spirits. 

Now  comes  the  ceremony  of  dedicating  to  the  god  the  essential 
part  of  the  victim.     It  is  raised  quickly  with  all  sorts  of  care  and 
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propitiatory  words.  They  take  it  in  a  procession,  with  the  priest 
carrying  it  and  the  sacrificer  holding  on  to  the  priest,  to  the  sacred 
fire  where  it  is  cooked  so  that  the  fat  drips  drop  by  drop  into  the  fire. 

Once  cooked,  it  is  thrown  into  the  fire  in  the  midst  of  benedic- 
tions and  invocations.  This  Is  at  the  end  of  the  second  dedication 
to  the  gods.  That  done,  they  return  to  the  animal,  scorch  it,  and 
cut  from  its  body  eighteen  pieces  which  are  boiled  together.  The 
fat,  the  bouillon,  the  froth  which  forms  in  the  pot  is  the  sacrifice 
to  the  god  or  the  pair  of  gods  concerned.  What  is  thus  destroyed 
represents  formally  once  again  the  whole  victim ;  it  is  a  new  com- 
plete expulsion  of  the  animal.  Finally,  among  the  eighteen  pieces, 
a  certain  number  are  taken  out  and  assigned  to  different  divinities 
or  mythical  personalities. 

But  seven  of  these  parts  serve  for  an  entirely  different  purpose ; 
through  them  the  sacred  power  of  the  victim  is  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  sacrificer.  The  name  given  to  these  pieces  is  ida.  This  name 
is  also  that  of  the  deity  which  personifies  the  animals.  The  fact 
is  that  the  deity  is  incarnated  in  the  course  of  the  ceremony.  The 
seven  pieces  are  put  into  the  hands  of  a  priest.  The  other  priests 
and  the  sacrificer  surround  him  and  touch  him.  While  in  this  posi- 
tion, the  deity  is  invoked.  The  deity  is  not  only  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent at  and  participate  in  the  ceremony,  but  to  descend  in  the  ofifer- 
ing.  It  is  a  real  transubstantiation  which  is  at  work.  In  answer 
to  the  appeal,  the  deity  comes  bringing  with  her  all  sorts  of  mythi- 
cal powers,  those  of  the  sun,  wind,  air,  sky,  earth,  animals,  etc. 
Then  the  priest  holding  the  pieces  in  his  hands  eats  his  share,  and 
then  the  sacrificer  does  the  same.  And  everybody  remains  seated 
in  silence  until  the  sacrificer  has  rinsed  his  mouth.  Then  the  priests, 
each  representing  a  god,  are  given  their  shares. 

Having  distinguished,  in  the  various  rituals  which  have  just  been 
compared,  between  the  rites  of  dedication  to  gods,  and  those  of 
utilitarian  value  to  men,  it  is  important  to  note  their  analogy.  All 
are  made  with  the  same  methods.  In  both  instances  we  have  sprink- 
ling with  blood:  the  putting  on  of  the  skin  either  on  the  altar  or 
on  the  idol,  or  on  the  sacrificer  or  on  the  objects  of  the  sacrifice  ; 
the  communion,  fictitious  or  mythical  when  concerning  the  gods,  real 
when  concerning  men.  At  bottom,  these  dififerent  operations  are 
all  substantially  identical.  It  is  a  question  of  putting  the  victim 
into  contact  either  with  the  sacred  world  or  the  people  or  things 
which  are  to  profit  by  the  sacrifice.  Sprinkling,  touching,  the  put- 
ting on  of  the  skin,  are  only  different  ways  of  establishing  a  contact 
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which  the  communal  eating  carries  to  its  highest  degree ;  for  it  pro- 
duces not  only  a  simple  contact,  but  a  mingling  of  two  substances 
which  are  absorbed  in  each  other  to  a  point  when  they  become  in- 
discernible. And  if  these  two  rites  are  similar  at  this  point,  it  is 
because  the  aim  m  each  case  is  analogous.  In  both  cases  it  is  a 
question  of  communicating  the  religious  force  which  the  successive 
consecrations  have  accumulated  in  the  sacrificed  object,  to  the 
sphere  of  the  religious  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  profane  world 
on  the  other.  The  two  systems  of  rites  contribute  each  in  its  way 
to  the  establishment  of  this  continuity  which  appears,  after  this 
analysis,  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  sacrifice. 
The  victim  is  the  intermediary  by  means  of  which  the  current  is 
established.  Thanks  to  it,  all  the  spirits  which  meet  at  the  sacrifice 
are  united  in  it.    All  the  forces  which  meet  there,  fuse. 

But  there  is  not  only  a  resemblance  but  a  solidarity  between 
these  two  kinds  of  practices.  The  first  is  a  condition  of  the  second. 
In  order  that  the  victim  may  be  used  by  men,  the  gods  must  have 
their  share.  The  victim,  in  fact,  is  charged  with  so  much  sanctity, 
that  a  mortal,  in  spite  of  the  preliminary  consecrations  which  have 
in  a  measure  raised  him  above  his  ordinary  and  normal  nature,  can- 
not touch  it  with  impunity.  Therefore  this  religiosity  must  be  low- 
ered a  few  degrees.  Death  had  already  achieved  this  result  in  part. 
In  fact,  it  is  in  the  spirit  that  this  religious  force  is  most  highly  con- 
centrated, and  once  the  spirit  has  departed,  the  victim  becomes  more 
approachable.  It  can  be  handled  with  less  care.  There  were  even 
sacrifices  where  all  danger  had  disappeared  after  death ;  there  were 
those  in  which  the  whole  animal  was  utilized  by  the  sacrificer  with- 
out anything  being  reserved  for  the  gods. 

Thus  the  numerous  rites  which  are  practiced  on  the  victim  can, 
in  their  essential  features,  be  summarized  in  a  very  simple  scheme. 
They  begin  with  the  act  of  consecration ;  then  the  forces  which  this 
consecration  has  aroused  and  concentrated  in  the  victim,  through 
its  killing  are  allowed  to  escape,  some  to  the  beings  of  the  sacred 
world,  others  to  the  spirits  of  the  mundane  world.  The  series  of 
states  through  which  it  passes  might  be  sketched  by  a  curve ;  it  rises 
to  a  maximum  degree  of  religiosity,  at  which  point  it  stays  but  for 
a  moment  and  from  which  it  descends  progressively.  We  shall  see 
that  the  sacrificer  passes  through  similar  phases. 
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The  Departure. 

The  useful  effects  of  the  sacrifice  have  been  produced ;  however, 
all  is  not  finished.  The  group  of  people  and  things  gathered  about 
the  victim  have  no  longer  any  reason  for  being  there  ;  still  they 
must  go  away  slowly  without  getting  hurt,  and  as  there  are  rites 
which  created  the  sacrifice,  there  are  also  rites  which  alone  can  set 
free  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  ties  which  united 
the  priests  and  the  sacrificer  to  the  victim  have  not  been  broken  by 
the  sacrifice ;  all  those  who  took  part  have  acquired  a  sacred  charac- 
ter which  isolates  them  from  the  profane  world.  They  must  be 
reinstated.  They  must  step  out  of  the  magic  circles  in  which  they 
are  still  enclosed.  Besides,  in  the  course  of  the  ceremony,  faults 
may  have  been  committed  which  must  be  effaced  before  the  ordinary 
life  is  resumed.  The  rites  by  which  this  exit  from  the  sacrificial 
spot  is  made  are  connected  with  those  which  are  observed  prior  to 
the  entrance  of  the  interested  parties. 

In  the  Hindu  animal  sacrifice,  as  elsewhere,  in  all  sacrifices  based 
on  the  same  ritual,  this  last  phase  of  the  sacrifice  is  very  accurately 
marked.  M^'hat  remains  of  the  butter  and  the  fat  is  sacrificed  on 
the  grass ;  then  a  certain  number  of  instruments  is  destroyed  in  the 
sacrificial  fire :  the  sod :  the  stick  or  baton  of  the  one  who  recites ; 
the  boards  which  surrounded  the  altar.  The  water  is  poured  out 
and  a  libation  is  made  over  the  stake.  Sometimes  the  stake  is  car- 
ried home,  or  else  it  is  buried  like  the  sod.  All  else  that  remains 
of  the  offering  is  destroyed  in  the  fire ;  the  utensils  are  cleaned  and 
carried  away. 

As  for  the  people,  the  priests,  the  sacrificer  and  his  wife  come 
together  and  sprinkle  each  other  and  wash  their  hands.  The  rite 
has  a  double  purpose :  in  the  first  place  it  cleanses  the  people  of  the 
faults  which  may  have  been  committed  in  the  sacrifice  ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, of  those  faults  which  it  was  the  aim  of  the  sacrifice  to  wipe 
out. 

An  exaggerated  form  of  the  same  rite  will  make  the  meaning 
clearer ;  that  is,  the  bath  which  ends  the  sacrifice  of  the  soma  or 
plant  sacrifice.  After  the  instruments  have  been  put  away,  the 
sacrificer  takes  a  bath  in  a  placid  pool  formed  by  a  stream  of  water. 
All  the  remains  of  the  sacrificed  plant  are  thrown  into  the  water. 
The  sacrificer  then  submerges  the  sacrificial  belt  which  he  has  worn 
at  the  animal  sacrifice ;  he  does  the  same  with  the  clasp  which  holds 
together   certain   parts   of   the   woman's   costume,   the   turban,   the 
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skin  of  the  antelope.  Then  he  and  his  wife,  in  the  water  up  to  their 
necks,  take  their  baths  while  praying  and  washing  each  other.  That 
done,  they  emerge  and  put  on  fresh  clothes.  Thus  all  danger  accru- 
ing from  the  sacrifice  is  washed  away. 

The  biblical  texts  are  less  complete  and  clear,  but  we  do  finU 
some  allusions  to  the  same  practices  of  the  chief  priest  washing 
himself  and  putting  on  fresh  clothes.  In  Greece,  after  the  expiatory 
sacrifices,  the  participants  who  had  refrained  as  much  as  possible 
from  touching  the  victim,  washed  their  clothes  in  a  stream  or  river 
before  returning  home  to  the  city.  The  utensils  were  carefully 
washed  when  not  destroyed.  These  practices  limited  the  action  of 
the  consecration.  They  are  important  enough  to  have  existed  in 
the  Christian  mass.  The  priest,  after  communion,  washes  the  chalice 
and  his  hands  ;  after  that,  the  mass  is  at  an  end,  the  cycle  is  closed 
and  the  officiating  clergyman  utters  the  final  and  liberating  formula : 
Ite,  missa  est. 

The  religious  state  of  the  sacrificer  thus  describes  a  curve,  sym- 
metrical with  that  of  the  victim.  He  begins  by  rising  steadily  into 
the  religious  sphere ;  he  reaches  a  culminating  point  from  whence 
he  descends  toward  the  profane.  Likewise,  there  are  curves  for 
all  the  beings  and  objects  which  play  a  part  in  the  sacrifice.  But  if 
these  curves  have  the  same  general  configuration,  they  have  not  all 
the  same  height ;  that  of  the  victim  is  always  the  highest. 

Besides,  it  is  clear  that  the  respective  importance  of  these  phases 
of  ascension  and  descension  may  vary  infinitely  according  to  cir- 
cumstances.    That  will  be  shown  in  the  following  section. 


III.     How  THE  Scheme  Varies  According  to  the  General 
Function  of  Sacrifice 

The  sacrificial  scheme  previously  outlined  was  not  inflexible. 
Dififerent  elements  in  it  would  at  various  times  receive  more  atten- 
tion than  at  others:  shifting  around,  etc.,  but  would  retain  common 
elements,  however. 

Since  the  object  of  the  sacrifice  is  to  influence  the  religious  state 
of  the  sacrificer  or  the  object  of  the  sacrifice,  the  general  picture 
will  vary  according  to  what  condition  exists  before  the  sacrifice.  If 
it  is  a  neutral  one,  the  purpose  of  the  sacrifice  is  to  create  a  sacred 
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State.  This  is  true  of  initiation  and  ordination.  In  this  case  cere- 
monies of  introduction  are  very  elaborate ;  conversely,  ceremonies 
of  exit  are  very  simple,  the  reason  being  that  the  sacred  state  once 
realized,  it  was  not  desire  to  lose  it  by  any  prolonged  and  complex 
series  of  rites  while  the  sacrificer  was  returning  to  the  profane 
world.  The  changes  produced  in  these  types  of  sacrifices  were  of 
varying  duration.  Sometimes  a  real  metamorphosis  was  implied; 
for  instance,  when  a  man  touched  the  flesh  of  the  human  victim 
sacrificed  to  Zeus  (the  wolf),  he  was  changed  into  a  wolf.  Since 
the  end  of  the  whole  rite  is  to  enhance  the  religiosity  of  the  sacri- 
ficer, it  is  imperative  that  the  latter  be  associated  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible with  the  victim.  The  sacred  passes  from  the  victim,  where 
it  has  been  amassed,  to  the  sacrificer  or  object,  like  a  current.  There 
fore,  this  contact  is  realized  after  death,  although  it  could  happen 
that  an  imposition  of  the  hands  would  bring  about  contact  even 
before  the  death  of  the  victim — in  all  cases,  however,  the  imposition 
of  the  hands  was  secondary.  The  most  essential  contact  was  that 
after  death.    Then  it  was  that  communion  was  practised. 

But  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  man  who  is  to  sacrifice  to  be  already 
marked  with  a  sacred  character.  This  may  be  either  good  or  bad 
The  sinner,  like  the  criminal,  is  a  sacred  being.  If  he  sacrifices,  the 
object  of  the  sacrifice  is  to  rid  him  of  this  consecrated  nature.  Both 
the  so-called  curative  sacrifices  (when  the  sacrificer  is  diseased)  and 
the  expiatory  sacrifices  (when  the  sacrificer  is  a  sinner  or  criminal) 
have  as  their  object  the  transmission  of  the  impurity  from  the  sacri 
ficer  to  the  victim.  For  instance,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  the  chief 
priest  put  his  two  hands  on  the  head  of  a  ram,  charged  it  with  the 
sins  of  Israel,  then  sent  it  out  into  the  desert  carrying  away  with 
it  these  sins.  In  purifying  a  leper,  the  priest  took  two  sparrows  and 
cut  the  throat  of  one  above  a  vase  of  water.  The  other  he  dipped 
in  this  bloody  water,  which  was  then  sprinkled  on  the  head  of  the 
leper.  The  sparrow  was  then  freed,  carrying  away  the  leprosy  with 
it.  The  sick  man  was  purified  and  cured.  Hindu  medicine  sacrifices 
have  similar  cases.  To  cure  jaundice,  yellow  birds  were  tied  on 
the  top  of  a  bed — then  sprinkled  in  such  a  way  that  the  w^ater  fell 
on  the  birds  which  thereupon  began  to  chirp.  At  this  moment  the 
jaundice  w?s  in  the  yellow  birds. 

In  all  these  cases  the  sacred  character  passes  from  the  sacrificer 
to  the  victim.  This  takes  place  before  the  death  of  the  victim.  In 
these  cases  the  rites  supplementary  to  death  are  elaborate  whereas 
the  introductory  rites  are  few  or  non-existent.     Thus  a  leper  after 
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the  first  rite  of  purification  has  to  take  a  bath  to  complete  the  work. 
Sacrifices  in  which  the  transmission  of  the  sacred  character  from 
the  victim  to  the  object  takes  place  after  the  death  of  the  victim,  as 
in  communal  sacrifices,  may  be  called  "sacrifices  of  sacralization." 
Sacrifices  in  which  the  sacred  character  is  transmitted  from  the  sac- 
rificer,  who  is  already  sacred,  to  the  victim,  may  be  called  sacrifices 
of  desacralization. 

In  the  sacrifices  just  mentioned,  we  have  supposed  that  the 
sacred  character  which  inhered  in  the  sacrificer  before  the  ceremony 
Avas  a  defect  in  him.  a  cause  of  religious  impurity,  sin,  etc.  But  there 
are  cases  where  the  mechanism  is  exactly  the  same  and  where,  how- 
ever, the  initial  state  is  one  of  superiority  for  the  sacrificer.  For 
instance,  in  Jerusalem,  a  Hebrew  priest  would  have  taken  a  vow  as 
a  result  of  which  he  abstained  from  wine  and  would  not  cut  his  hair. 
When  the  expiration  of  his  vow  had  come,  he  could  rid  himself  of 
his  sacred  character  only  by  a  sacrifice.  He  would  take  a  bath ;  then 
offer  up  a  lamb,  a  goat  and  a  ram— cut  off  his  hair  and  throw  it  on 
the  fire  where  the  flesh  of  the  ram  was  cooking.  Then  the  priest 
put  into  his  hands  a  cake  and  the  sacred  parts  of  the  animal.  After 
this  the  nazir  could  drink  wine.  The  sacred  character  had  left  him 
partly  in  the  hair  cut  off  and  partly  in  the  victim.  The  process  is 
the  same  as  in  an  expiatory  sacrifice. 

The  process  of  desacralization  applied  to  objects  as  well  as  to 
people.  Tn  Judea,  for  instance,  first  fruits  were  always  considered 
sacred.  On  an  appointed  day,  the  inhabitants  around  Jerusalem 
would  march  into  the  city  with  baskets  filled  with  the  first  fruits. 
At  the  head  of  the  procession  walked  a  flute  plaver.  An  announcer 
went  ahead  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  that  a  procession 
was  coming :  in  the  city,  everybody  stood  while  the  cortege  passed 
bv  the  streets,  thereby  conferring  respect  upon  the  sacred  objects. 
Behind  the  flute  player  came  the  cow  with  decorated  horns  and  a 
crown  of  olive  leaves.  The  cow,  perhaps,  would  draw  the  cart  on 
which  the  fruit  baskets  were  placed.  Later  this  cow  was  sacrificed. 
Having  arrived  at  the  sacred  mountain,  each  person  took  his  basket 
and  ascended  the  steps.  The  doves  which  were  placed  on  ton 
served  as  holocausts,  and  the  baskets  were  handed  to  the  priest. 
Thus,  in  this  case,  two  methods  were  emploved  to  rid  the  fruit  of 
its  sacred  character:  consecration  in  the  temple;  the  sacrifice  of  the 
cow  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  doves. 

This  relationship  between  the  case  of  the  nazir  and  of  individual 
expiation,  and  between  the  first  fruits  and  othef  things  which  had 
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to  be  purged  of  a  religious  character  which  was  really  bad,  leads 
to  an  important  observation  ;  that  is,  that  the  sacrifice  could  perform 
two  distinct  services:  acquire  sanctity  and  suppress  a  state  of  sin- 
fulness. In  each  case,  however,  since  there  were  the  same  elements 
involved,  it  follows  that  there  was  not  the  sharp  contrast  that  one 
would  at  first  suppose.  Two  states,  one  pure  and  the  other  impure, 
were  subject  to  the  same  sacrificial  procedure,  in  which  the  elements 
were  not  only  identical  but  worked  in  the  same  order  and  bore  the 
same  meaning  one  to  the  other.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  expiatory  sacrifices,  the  victim  was  not  a  passive  factor  but 
was  more  sacred  than  the  sacrificer  himself — not  much  different 
from  the  victim  in  a  sacrifice  of  sacralization.  Again,  after  the 
death  of  the  victim,  there  was  no  difference  in  the  power  of  the 
body,  whether  that  of  an  expiatory  victim  or  that  of  a  sacralizing 
sacrifice,  to  transmit  its  character.  The  body  of  an  expiatory  vic- 
tim would  contain  the  impurity  eliminated  from  the  sacrificer  and 
would  transmit  it  to  anyone  who  touched  it ;  similarly,  the  body  of 
the  victim  in  a  sacrifice  of  sacralization,  such  as  communion,  would 
transmit  its  purity  to  the  persons  who  touched  or  ate  it.  The  only 
difference  between  expiatory  sacrifices  and  sacrifices  of  sacraliza- 
tion, then,  was  theological. 

The  fact  is  then  as  Robertson  Smith  has  pointed  out,  that  the 
pure  and  impure  are  not  two  contrary  forces  which  exclude  each 
other;  they  are  two  aspects  of  religious  reality.  Religious  forces 
are  characterized  by  their  intensity,  their  importance,  their  dignity, 
but  the  sense  in  which  they  are  exercised  is  not  necessarily  pre- 
determined by  their  nature.  They  can  be  exercised  for  good  or 
evil,  depending  upon  circumstances,  rites,  etc.  This  explains  why 
the  same  sacrificial  mechanism  may  satisfy  religious  needs  whose 
differences  are  extreme.  Thus  the  victim  may  represent  life  or 
death,  sickness  or  health,  sinfulness  or  righteousness,  falsity  or 
truth.  It  serves  as  a  means  of  concentrating  the  religious  force, 
which  is  stored  up  in  it  and  becomes  part  of  it. 


AT  PEACE  WITH  THE  WORLD 

EY   HENRI  VANDERBYLL 

THE  wish  expressed  in  Omar  Khayyam's  quatrain  beginning 
with  the  words,  "Ah,  love !  could  only  you  and  I  with  Him 
conspire,"  has  been  uttered,  though  perhaps  less  beautifully,  by 
many  human  beings.  Life  and  the  world  are  never  just  what  we 
want  it  to  be.  They  invariably  oppose  our  desires  and  ambitions. 
A  wish  is  born  in  our  heart,  and,  looking  into  the  external  world, 
a  thousand  obstacles  that  prevent  its  gratification  immediately 
present  themselves.  The  manly  course  to  follow  is  the  one  of 
courageous  battle.  Going  after  the  thing  that  we  want,  and  get- 
ting it,  is  certainly  more  commendable  than  backing  down  in  the 
face  of  obstacles.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  self  is  deeply 
interested  in  reaching  its  aim,  and  that  the  tenacious  pursuance 
of  an  object  savors  strongly  of  self-interest,  the  sacrifice  which 
the  individual  is  willing  to  make  for  the  sake  of  reaching  his 
object,  tinges  the  whole  matter  with  the  hues  of  the  impersonal. 
The  man  of  perseverance  and  tenacity  is  able  to  ignore  the  voice 
of  self.  His  experiences  during  his  travels  towards  the  desired 
aim,  experiences  that  are  of  necessity  of  a  more  or  less  painful 
nature,  tend  to  broaden  his  mind,  and  to  make  him  to  a  greater 
degree  world-conscious.  The  self's  chief  desire  really  becomes 
instrumental  in  making  the  individual  less  self-centered. 

Of  late,  the  notion  has  become  popular  that  any  individual 
can  attain  a  desired  object,  if  only  he  persevere  long  enough  and 
strongly  enough  in  the  face  of  odds.  The  country  is  crowded 
with  lecturers  who  appeal  to  the  popular  fancy  by  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  "health,  wealth  and  happiness."  As  nobody  seriously 
objects  to  being  healthy  and  haopy.  the  lecturers  in  question  are 
honored  with  the  attendance  of  considerable  audiences.  Person- 
ally, although  we  thorouglily  dislike  the   negative  of  the  verb. 
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can,  and  although  we  heartily  approve  of  healthy,  mind-strength- 
ening speech,  we  cannot  help  detecting  a  false  note  in  all  this 
loud  music  of  health,  wealth  and  happiness.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  disturbing  thoughts  immediately  crowd  our  mind  when 
we  considci  the  glittering  prospects  that  are  held  before  our  eyes. 
In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  condition  of  endur- 
ing happiness,  unless  it  be  a  condition  bordering  on  decay.  Hap- 
piness, fortunately  enough,  is  fleeting,  and  its  sweetness  is  de- 
rived from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  bitterness  of  sor- 
row. And  the  more  bitter  the  sorrow  is  that  we  experience,  the 
more  quietly  profound  the  happiness  is  that  comes  to  alternate 
with  it  as  day  alternates  with  night.  It  is  those  who  are  capable 
of  deep  suffering  who  are  also  able  to  be  unutterably  happy.  The 
promise  of  happiness,  therefore,  if  not  exactly  a  false  promise,  is 
a  superfluous  one.  It  is  a  promise  of  life,  itself.  Every  individ- 
ual, so  does  life  decree,  shall  know  his  moments  of  supreme  joy 
to  blot  out  his  tears  of  sadness.  But  there  are  sorts  of  happiness 
to  conform  with  sorts  of  individual  beings.  The  deeply  self-cen- 
tered person,  being  incapable  of  receiving  many  impressions  from 
the  external  world,  being  incapable  of  feeling,  knows  compara- 
tively little  joy  or  sorrow.  Though  the  comparison  is  rather 
crude,  we  may,  for  illustration's  sake,  liken  him  to  the  animal 
whose  life  is  uneventful,  and  whose  feelings  are  aroused  by  the 
needs  and  the  desires  of  the  physical  self,  only.  The  external 
world,  with  the  exception  of  those  objects  that  immediately  affect 
its  physical  well  being,  does  not  exist  for  it.  It  cannot  arouse 
its  feelings  and  emotions,  it  cannot  make  it  suffer  and  experience, 
it  cannot  make  it  tremble  with  joy.  The  little  self-centered  per- 
son, on  the  other  hand,  whose  being  is  receptive  to  the  touch 
of  an  entire  universe  of  things  and  creatures,  is  of  necessity  to 
a  higher  degree  susceptible  to  sadness  and  sorrow.  There  are 
innumerable  impressions  to  arouse  his  longings  which,  when  not 
satisfied,  lesult  in  painful  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
external  world  is  for  him  the  source  of  various  rejoicings,  of 
moments  of  inspiration  and  happiness.  Intensity  marks  his  feel- 
ings and  emotions,  an  intensity  that  reflects  the  depths  of  the 
world  into  which  his  mind  and  soul  are  able  to  travel.  We  can 
imagine  him,  a  solitary  figure,  watch  the  human  world  within 
an  infinite  universe.  His  emotions  and  thoughts  are  both  sad 
and  sublime.  The  infinite  beauty  of  the  universe  and  that  of  the 
great   scheme  of  life  inspire  his   soul   with   the   strength   of  gods. 
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But  humanity,  its  eyes  riveted  on  the  immediate  and  local,  sees 
neither  the  infinity  of  existence  nor  the  unutterably  wise  pur- 
poses of  the  supreme.  And  he,  who  is  capable  of  seeing  and 
understanding,  is  utterly  powerless  to  impart  his  vision  and  his 
understanding  to  his  fellow  being.  For,  "seeing  they  see  not. 
hearing  they  hear  not,  neither  do  they  understand." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  happiness  in  the  world  of  which  we 
can  have  no  conception,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  not  and 
cannot  be  ours.  The  same  may  be  said  of  suffering.  Although, 
to  all  appearances,  individuals  are  often  instrumental  in  distribut- 
ing happiness,  happiness  does  not  reach  the  soul  from  external 
sources.  It  originates  within  the  individual,  himself.  True,  an 
external  world  is  necessary  to  produce  the  state  of  being  called, 
happiness.  But  the  nature  of  the  recipient  determines  the  nature 
and  the  extent  of  the  happiness. 

In  the  second  place,  the  wealth  which  is  promised  by  the 
teachers  of  optimism,  unless  it  be  a  symbolically  conceived 
wealth,  is  a  purely  relative  something.  A  man  is  as  wealthy  as 
he  thinks  liimself  to  be.  It  all  depends  on  the  nature  and  the 
magnanimity  of  his  desires.  Some  people  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  possession  of  a  million  dollars,  and  are  therefore,  financially 
speaking,  poverty  stricken.  Others  are  content  with  a  modest 
home  and  with  a  reasonable  income,  and  are  therefore  wealthier 
than  the  millionaire  referred  to.  But  there  exists  a  wealth  other 
than  financial.  A  distinction  might  be  made  between  so-called 
spiritual  and  material  possessions.  The  more  developed  human 
being  cares  very  little  for  the  latter,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
that  they  are  a  means  of  subsistence  and  education.  The  false 
glory  that  money  can  buy  leaves  him  untouched..  The  pastimes 
of  the  pleasure-seeking  crowd  bore  him.  His  particular  wealth 
consists  of  his  knowledge  of  nature,  and  of  his  understanding  of 
the  ways  of  existence.  Greater  wealth  than  that,  no  human  being 
can  possess.  The  man  of  understanding  realizes  that  "the  Lord 
giveth,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away" — for  a  purpose.  The  Lord 
acts  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  human  soul.  That  which 
the  self  needs  for  its  immediate  further  development  will  come 
to  it,  whether  it  comes  in  the  shape  of  wealth  or  in  that  of  pov- 
erty. To  possess  anything  too  selfishly  is  unwise.  For  our 
material  possessions  lepresent  possibilities  of  loss.  The  more 
intensely  that  we  possess  them,  the  more  severe  will  be  their 
loss.     We  cannot,  however,  be  deprived  of  our  love  of  truth,  of 
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our  knowledge  and  of  our  understanding,  in  short,  of  our  spiritual 
possessions.  The  puzzling  statement,  "He  that  has.  unto  him  shall 
be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance ;  but  he  who  has  not, 
from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  has,"  refers 
to  the  foregoing  truth.  In  that  statement,  spiritual  possessions, 
only,  are  considered  to  be  of  real  value.  The  person  who  owns 
them  will  see  his  riches  gradually  accumulate.  The  person  who 
does  not  own  them  is  in  constant  danger  of  losing  even  "that 
which  he  has,"  i.  e.,  his  worldly  possessions.  Not  infrequently, 
however,  the  loss  of  material  possessions  is  neutralized  by  the 
acquisition  of  spiritual  ones.  For  the  suffering  attending  the 
loss  tends  to  awaken  the  soul  from  its  dream  of  self-centeredness, 
and  to  make  it  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  universe  which  holds 
treasures  of  marvel  and  beauty. 

For  an  individual  to  promise  people  wealth,  if  they  will  but 
follow  a  certain  prescribed  conduct,  or  if  they  will  but  think  as 
per  prescription,  is  preposterous  and  absurd.  Whether  the  wealth 
promised  be  of  a  material  or  of  a  spiritual  nature,  in  neither  case 
can  an  outsider  be  the  cause  of  its  acquisition.  The  matter  rests 
entirely  with  the  individual,  himself.  Fortunately  for  society, 
not  every  member  is  destined  to  be  wealthy,  nor  is  every  mem- 
ber capable  of  acquiring  spiritual  possessions  overnight.  It 
should  be  a  day  of  doom  for  society  and  for  human  progress  and 
development  in  general  if  material  or  spiritual  wealth  were 
obtainable  by  all.  For  it  is  the  differences  both  material  and 
spiritual,  that  make  of  society  a  progressively  evolving  machine, 
and  that  enable  the  individual  to  experience  and  develop  through 
contact  with  fellow  beings  who  are  different  as  regards  thought, 
ambition  and  interest. 

As  far  as  the  promise  of  health  is  concerned,  not  even  Christ, 
himself,  pretended  to  be  able  to  heal  the  sick.  The  instances 
recorded  in  the  Bible  in  which  he  successfully  cured  diseases, 
distinctly  make  mention,  almost  without  exception,  of  the  fact 
that  the  healing  was  accomplished  by  the  individual,  himself.  It 
was  accomplished  "through  faith."  The  individual  strongly  be- 
lieved that  he  could  and  would  be  healed,  as  a  result  of  which 
his  ills  left  him.  Jesus  repeatedly  warned  his  patients:  "Unless 
ye  have  faith,  I  cannot  heal  ye."  But  that  sort  of  faith  is  not 
given  to  everybody.  On  the  contrary,  the  physical  ailments  origi- 
nating in  physical  causes  are  almost  without  exception  corn- 
batted  bv  science,  and  the  more  man   develops,  the  more  sue- 
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cessfully  does  science  combat  disease.  Only  Avhen  entering  intc 
the  realm  of  psychology,  when  dealing  with  diseases  that  art- 
symptoms  revealing  an  unhealthy  mind  or  a  disturbed  nervous 
system,  is  the  mind  sometimes  successfully  healed  by  mind 
power.  The  pseudo-scientific  drivel  commencing  with  the  words: 
"Every  day  in  every  way."  possibly  is  excellent  food  for  psychics 
and  neurotics,  and  for  people  that  easily  hypnotize  themselves, 
or  are  hypnotized  by  others,  into  believing  that  they  enjoy  a  cer 
tain  state  of  health.  For  that  matter,  the  Arab  in  the  wilderness 
of  the  Atlas  moimtains,  who  never  heard  of  faith-cures,  of  auto 
suggestion,  or  of  self-hypnotizing  health  slogans,  is  a  past  mas 
ter  in  the  art  of  healing  himself.  When  he  does  not,  in  a  physical 
sense,  quite  feel  himself,  he  jumps  into  his  sacred  pool  or  well, 
and  emerges  a  healed  and  rejuvenated  creature.  He  has  abso 
lute  faith  in  the  healing  powers  of  his  sacred  pool  or  well,  with 
excellent  results.  And  what  difference,  we  ask,  is  there  between 
the  Arab  and  his  sacred  well,  the  pilgrim  and  his  shrine  of  the 
Lady  of  Lourdes,  or  Mr.  Coue  with  his  sing-song  formula?  That 
our  state  of  mind,  to  a  certain  extent,  influences  our  physical 
condition  is  unquestionably  true.  There  are,  possibly,  as  many 
cases  of  people  thinking  themselves  sick  as  there  are  of  people 
thinking  themselves  healthy. 

Without,  however,  wishing  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
matter,  wc  wish  to  observe  that  he  desire  for  health,  wealth 
and  happiness  is  a  perfectly  natural  one.  It  is  no  difficult  matter 
to  obtain  an  audience  as  a  result  of  advertising  the  fact  that  we 
successfully  instruct  people  in  the  art  of  acquiring  these  things. 
But  the  instructors  do  not  teach  in  accordance  with  the  facts  that 
underlie  life  and  human  development.  They,  furthermore,  mis- 
interpret the  teachings  of  the  Master  whose  name  they  unknow- 
ingly, we  trust,  take  in  vain.  Jesus  did  not  teach  his  audience 
to  evade  trials  and  tribulations.  He  endeavored  to  show  people 
how  to  bear  them.  The  presumably  desirable  condition  of  health, 
wealth  and  happiness  is,  after  all,  not  dissimilar — we  must  reluc- 
tantly admit — from  the  general  condition  attending  the  exist- 
ence of  a  well-fed  hog.  One  cannot  ask  for  more  in  this  world, 
but  neither  can  one  expect  to  be  healthily  active  in  life  under 
such  ideal  conditions.  It  is  what  we  do  not  possess  which  makes 
us  fight,  which  causes  our  latent  powers  and  our  potential  self 
to  come  to  the  surface,  and  which  is  instrumental  in  opening  new 
vistas  of  knowledge  and  understanding.     No  soul  is  permanently 
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contented  or  happy.  Perhaps  there  is  such  a  thing  as  apparent 
contentment  which  is  permanent.  It  is,  however,  not  real  con- 
tentment. It  hints  at  the  absence  of  both  sorrow  and  haopiness, 
in  other  words,  at  a  lack  of  development.  It  is  the  apparent 
contentment  belonging  to  mere  animal  existence.  Life  would 
not  be  worth  living,  and  evolution  would  be  set  at  naught,  if 
man  did  not  constantly  visualize  new  aims  and  objects,  and  if 
he  did  not  meet  with  obstacles  and  with  frequent  failure  in  his 
pursuance  of  them. 

And  that  brings  us  back  to  the  false  note  that  we  detected 
in  the  loud  music  of  health,  wealth  and  happiness.  The  false 
note  proceeds  from  this  general  assertion :  Set  your  mind  upon 
reaching  an  object,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  reach  it.  The  great 
fact  of  individuality  is  left  entirely  out  of  the  question.  It  is  a 
fact  which  we  are  inclined  to  ignore  in  most  of  our  philosophies 
of  life.  We  see  a  man  possessed  with  great  imderstanding  act 
unselfishly,  and  so  we  proceed  to  urge  our  audience  to  act  un- 
selfishly in  order  that  they  may  acquire  truth  and  wisdom.  We 
observe  that  a  person,  after  having  clung  with  tenacity  to  his 
purpose,  finally  reaches  his  goal,  and  we  therefore  instruct  our 
fellow  beings  to  cling  tenaciously  to  a  purpose  in  order  that 
they  may  reach  their  aim.  We  do  not  understand  that,  because 
a  man  is  what  he  is,  he  is  able  to  persevere.  Nor  do  we  grasn 
that  aims  and  objects  cannot  be  chosen  at  random  for  any  par- 
ticular individual,  but  that  the  individual,  being  what  he  is. 
chooses  them,  himself.  A  man  can  no  more  be  given  an  aim., 
or  the  tenacity  required  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  it,  than  he 
can  be  given  knowledge,  understanding,  or  a  moral  nature. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  this  foolish  business  of  urging  our  fel- 
low man  to  do  this  or  that,  in  order  that  he  may  acquire  this  or 
that  desirable  thing,  lies  an  anxietv  on  our  part  to  mould  him 
"nearer  to  our  own  heart's  desire."  The  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  for  us  to  do  is  to  permit  our  fellow  man  to  be  what  he  is. 
and  to  express  himself  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  his 
being.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  an  indi- 
vidual cannot  be  his  self  and  a  desirable  member  of  the  com- 
munity. In  such  cases,  exclusion  from  society  is  necessary — for 
the  sake  of  society.  The  criminal  is  forcibly  prevented  from 
expressing,  in  word  and  deed,  that  which  he  is.  But  that  pre- 
vention does  not  necessary  reform  him,  that  is  to  say,  change 
his  inner  being  in  such  a  manner  that  he  becomes  a  fit  and  desir- 
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able  member  of  the  community.  On  the  other  hand,  the  experi- 
ence of  forcible  confinement,  be  it  only  for  a  short  period  of  time, 
may  completely  reform  the  individual.  It  all  depends  on  the 
particular  development  of  the  individual,  on  the  intensity  of  his 
self-centeredness.  A  criminal  represents  ancient  man  placed  in 
modern  surroundings.  Like  our  immature  ancestor,  he  blindly 
obeys  the  urgent  voice  of  self,  forcibly  takes  what  he  wants,  and 
kills  the  living  obtacles  in  his  path.  It  is  a  difificult  matter  to 
remould  such  a  creature  to  conform  with  a  desirable  pattern  of 
human  bemg.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible.  The  moulding  process 
occurs  within  the  individual,  and  is  stimulated  by  experience. 
Now,  the  experience  of  confinement  in  jail  may  not  constitute 
sufficient  experience  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  individual's 
level  of  development  to  one  which  approximates  the  existing  aver- 
age. Evolution  dislikes  jumps,  and  never  skips  a  single  letter 
of  the  alphabet  of  creation.  If  a  man  is  deeply  self-centered, 
his  experiences  will  make  him  a  little  less  self-centered,  but  they 
will  not  make  him  suddenly  universe-conscious.  Nor  can  a  weak- 
ling acquire,  on  short  order,  stupendous  powers  of  concentra- 
tion, unless,  of  course,  such  powers  were  latent  in  him,  unless 
he  was  potentially  a  strong  man. 

The  miraculous  changes  which  we  sometimes,  notice  in  indi- 
viduals, and  the  cause  of  which  we  ascribe  to  the  written  or  the 
spoken  word,  are  made  possible  by  the  individual,  himself.     All 
men  are  on  the  verge  of  becoming  slightly  different  men.     To 
live  means  to  experience,  and  experience  adds  to  the  self  and  to 
the  mind.     No  self  remains  the  same  throughout  a  lifetime,  for 
each  more  or  less  vivid  experience  adds  to  its  degree  of  world 
consciousness,  and  destroys  an  ever  so  little  bit  of  self-centered 
ness.     When  an  individual   is   on  the  verge  of   becoming,   certair 
stimuli  from  the  external  world  will  complete  the  process.     The 
old  self  changes  into  the  new  self,  and  the  new  man  will  think 
and  act  in  accordance  with  his  newly  acquired  nature.     Though 
we  observe  such  changes  in  individuals,  we  generally  neglect  to 
inquire  into  the  matter  of  fundamental  causes.     We  are  satisfied 
to  observe  that  desirable  changes  take  place,  and  we  are  encour 
aged  to  exhort,  preach,  teach,  and  lecture.    We  send  missionaries 
to  savages  with  the  object  of  converting  the  latter.     Apart  from 
the  fact  that  we,  incidentally,  civilize  them  to  a  small  degree,  we 
do  not  convert  the  savages  in  question.     The  conversion  con 
sists  of  a  veneer  that  thinlv  covers  the  naked  and  true  self.     A 
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similar  veneer  covers  our  own  naked  self,  a  veneer  consisting  of  the 
snblime  sayings  of  the  Master.  But  the  true  self  glares  through  it 
as  soon  as  there  is  question  of  living  the  sayings  of  the  Master. 
We  must  experience  a  considerable  deal,  live  for  many  a  hundred 
years,  and  destroy  the  bulk  of  our  present  self-centeredness,  beforr 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  the  least  of  Christ's  commandments. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  nature  and  evolution  are  far  more 
efficient  than  we  are  in  the  matter  of  moulding  and  developing  out 
fellowman's  inner  being.  It  really  is  a  presumption,  an  arrogance 
on  our  part  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  natural  process  of  human 
development.  The  attempt  is,  moreover,  an  utterly  futile  one.  We 
should,  after  the  world-experiences  of  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  have 
become  thoroughly  convinced  of  that  fact.  Every  nation,  race,  and 
humanity  as  a  whole,  own  their  average  degree  of  intellectual  and 
moral  development.  Their  laws,  customs  and  institutions  faithfully 
reflect  that  average  degree  of  development.  Discouraging  though  it 
may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  utterly  impossible  to  introduce  laws,  cus- 
toms and  institutions  that  reflect  a  higher  average  degree  of  devel 
opment.  Leagues  of  Nations  and  world-courts  can  be  no  more  than 
visions  of  the  future,  when  men  shall  be  willing  to  submit  their  dif 
ferences  to  arbitration,  because  bitter  experience  shall  have  caused 
them  to  acquire  a  spark  of  that  which  is  called,  brotherly  love.  Ai 
present,  a  League  of  Nations  is  without  a  foundation,  and  is  doomed 
to  collapse  into  dust  and  ashes.  Its  foundation  must  be  rooted  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  the  hearts  of  men  are  at  present  too  narrow 
to  hold  it.  There  is  as  yet  too  much  self-centeredness  in  the  world 
a  self-centeredness  w^hich  must  be  gradually  eradicated  by  experi- 
ences resulting  from  behavior  that  bespeaks  the  dwindling  brute 
in  us. 

Such  facts  should  not  seriously  worry  the  man  whose  inner  de- 
velopment enables  him  to  perceive  the  immorality  of  the  individual's 
general  behavior  towards  his  fellow.  We  do  not  truly  love  our 
neighbor  as  our  self  until  we  are  able  to  accept  him  as  he  is.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  love  the  individual  whose  thoughts  and  actions 
agree  with  our  own.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  feel  kindly  towards 
those  of  whose  thoughts  and  actions  we  disapprove.  That  sort  of 
kindly  feeling  is  as  yet  extremely  rare.  Our  degree  of  world-con- 
sciousness is  as  yet  too  insignificant  to  enable  us  to  place  ourselves 
in  the  spiritual,  mental  and  moral  shoes  of  our  fellow  man.  Our 
self  is  desirous  of  forcing  its  nature  upon  the  rest  of  the  human 
world.     It  wants  the  world  to  feel,  think,  believe,  and  act  as  it  does 
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But  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  world  cannot  be  told  to  feel,  think, 
believe  and  act  in  a  certain  manner.  It  thinks  and  acts  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  capable  of  thinking  and  acting.  Its  mental  and 
moral  activities  correspond  with  its  conditions  of  maturity  or  imma- 
turity, as  the  case  may  be.  And  all  our  fuss  and  agitation,  our  fanatic 
desire  to  reform,  our  soap  barrel  enterprises,  are  of  no  avail.  Man 
reforms  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  individual  experience.  Indi- 
vidual experience  successfully  accomplishes  the  things  which  lecture 
and  sermon  are  powerless  to  accomplish. 

We  have  said  that  the  great  fact  of  individuality  is  generally  not 
considered  in  our  schemes  to  teach  and  reform  hnmnnitv.  We  zinll 
not  see  thac  the  human  race  represents  a  stepladder  of  development, 
and  that  each  degree  of  development  owns  its  particular  expressions 
in  the  way  of  thought,  religion,  moral,  ethics,  ambition,  and  ideal. 
Such  expressions  do  not  change  unless  the  inner  being  changes. 
And  the  inner  being  changes  as  a  result  of  experience,  only.  Our 
experiences,  moreover,  are  peculiarly  ours.  In  a  sense,  we  choose 
them,  because  our  particular  being  is  afifected  by  certaui  external 
conditions,  only.  At  the  bottom  of  human  evolution,  therefore,  is 
the  self  which,  like  the  proverbial  snowball,  becomes  larger  as  it 
progresses  on  its  path.  It  is  the  self  that  reacts  in  a  certain  manner 
upon  conditions  that  exist  in  its  external  world,  and  no  outsider 
can  cause  it  to  react  in  a  different  manner.  And  it  is  the  self,  being 
what  it  is.  which  determines  whether  or  not  certain  external  con- 
ditions shall  stimulate  it  into  certain  activities.  No  other  self  has 
a  voice  in  the  matter.  Nature  takes  its  course  also  as  regards  the 
progressing  human  being,  and  it  is  our  blindness  to  the  simple  facts 
of  nature  that  causes  us  to  imagine  that  we.  outsiders,  have  anything 
to  sav  about  when  and  how  our  fellow  being  should  develop  himself. 

When  Ave  look  upon  men  as  beings  that  slowly  and  gradually 
develop  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  existence,  much  of  our 
former  annoyance  at  the  fact  that  they  think  and  act  in  a  manner 
which  does  not  conform  with  our  own  way  of  thinking  and  acting, 
disappears.  That  individual  is  at  peace  with  the  human  world  who 
is  willing  that  men  should  be  themselves.  He  reasons  that  this  path 
nf  life  is  his.  and  that  yonder  one  belongs  to  his  fellow.  These 
thoughts,  ambitions  and  ideals  are  his  own  exclusive  possession,  and 
his  neighbor's  thoughts,  ambitions  and  ideals  belong  to  the  latter  as 
lip-ht  belongs  to  the  sun,  or  as  darkness  to  the  nieht.  WHiat  if.  in  his 
opinion,  his  fellow  man  is  wrong  as  far  as  thought  and  action  are 
(concerned?     That  is  not  so  much  his  nersonal  business  as  well  as 
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nature's.  Nature,  or  existence,  knows,  if  he  is  wrong,  why  he  is 
wrong.  His  error  results  from  ignorance,  from  inexperience,  uUi- 
mately,  from  a  comparatively  immature  development.  His  thoughts 
and  actions  are  the  necessary  expressions  of  the  sort  of  soul  which 
is  his.  And  his  very  errors  will  eventually  prove  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  further  education  in  the  science  of  being  a  living  and 
thinking  human  being.  For  unto  Caesar  are  always  rendered  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's.  One  reaps  the  harvest  of  the  things  that 
one  has  sown.  There  is  no  error  without  subsequent  painful  experi- 
ence. And  because  no  living  human  being  represents  a  condition 
of  maturity,  each  man  errs  in  his  own  particular  way.  Just  because 
some  of  us  do  not  make  the  mistakes  which  are  made  by  our  less 
developed  neighbor,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  do  not  make  any 
whatsoever.  We  make  ours  on  a  higher  level  of  development,  and 
although  their  nature  differs  from  the  nature  of  those  that  are  made 
on  a  lower  level,  there  is  question  of  error,  nevertheless.  Moreover, 
a  mistake  is  a  mistake.  In  the  absolute  sense,  there  are  no  degrees 
of  sin  or  error.  Every  sin  is  a  sin,  and  must  be  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  individual  who  commits  it.  A  horrible  crime  is,  rela- 
tively speaking,  a  worse  crime  than  an  apparently  insignificant  one. 
In  the  absolute  sense,  however,  all  sins  are  equally  severe.  The 
nature  of  the  sinner  should  be  considered,  as  that  nature  determines 
what  sort  of  sin  the  individual  is  capable  of  committing. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  often  realized  that  sin  is  not  localized  in 
a  limited  number  of  individuals,  but  that  it  belongs  to  the  whole 
of  progressing  humanity.  We  are  inclined  to  separate,  in  thought, 
a  single  individual  from  the  scheme  of  human  life,  and  to  compare 
his  activities  on  this  planet  with  our  own,  or  with  certain  ideally 
conceived  activities.  That  mental  attitude  generally  results  in  con- 
demnation of  the  individual,  and  in  a  feeling  of  regret  at  the  fact 
that  evil  flourishes  in  the  world.  But  it  is  a  local,  provincial  mental 
attitude.  Tt  should  be  considered  that  the  individual  is  immersed 
in  the  great  stream  of  existence,  that  he  is  a  mystery  like  every  other 
human  being,  and  that  the  same  eternity  engulfs  his  and  every  other 
man's  soul.  In  him,  or  in  those  who  eventually  must  inherit  his 
present  ciualities  of  being,  the  divine  spark  of  deity  will  eventually 
find  recognition.  That  he  has  advanced  comparatively  little  on  the 
eternal  road,  is  not  to  his  discredit.  All  individual  development, 
the  highest  not  excepted,  once  upon  a  time  dwelt  in  the  abysmal 
depths  of  night  and  immaturity.  Some  souls  have  completely  em- 
erged from  the  depths  of  night,  and  others  are  still  groping  in  the 
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blackness  of  primitive  undevelopment.  Then  let  him  proceed  on 
his  journey,  and  let  him  express  himself  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
Let  us  endeavor  to  tolerate  and  to  forgive  should  his  presence  be- 
come obnoxious  to  us,  and  should  his  activities  threaten  to  damage 
our  interests. 

To  be  tolerant  and  to  forgive  is  the  supreme  lesson  which  life 
has  in  itore  for  us.  And,  perhaps,  it  is  the  one  lesson  Vv^hich  is  most 
di;hcjlt  to  master.  The  chance  to  master  it,  however,  is  furnished 
us  almost  every  day  of  our  life.  Society  being  a  heterogeneous 
whole,  being  composed  of  innumerable  degrees  of  human  develop 
ment,  differences  of  opinion  and  clashing  interests  are  abundant 
But  those  who  are  able  to  prevent  clashes  as  a  result  of  their  broad- 
minded  and  forgiving  spirit,  are  rare.  We  may  begin  our  endeavor 
to  practice  tolerance  and  to  nurse  a  forgiving  spirit  in  the  smallest 
of  societies,  the  family.  If  we  are  able  to  respect  the  individualities 
of  its  members,  to  grant  them  the  particular  natures  which  are 
theirs,  our  endeavor  is  bound  to  be  more  or  less  successful.  We 
should  then  carry  it  into  life.  The  people  with  whom  we  associate 
daily,  our  employers,  our  fellow  workers,  our  employees,  the  stran- 
ger whom  we  meet  in  the  crowd,  are  living  mysteries  that  express 
themselves,  in  word  and  deed,  in  their  own  particular  manner.  Tak 
ing  into  consideration  the  sort  of  man  that  we  meet,  and  the  man 
ner  in  which  he  of  necessity  expresses  himself,  it  becomes  an  easier 
task  to  sail  unharming  and  unharmed  through  the  many-colored, 
choppy  waves  of  the  sea  of  humanity.  And  it  is  such  considerations 
that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  much-discussed  and  much-misunder- 
stood "love  for  one's  neighbor."  The  love  in  question  is  not  of  a 
sentimental,  but  of  a  deeply  philosophic  nature.  That  man  lovee 
his  neighbor  as  his  self  who  is  able  to  grant  him  his  age-inherited 
individuality  with  its  expressions,  who  understands  that  he,  like 
himself,  stumbles  about  in  the  half-darkness  of  a  growing  under 
standing,  as  a  result  of  which  he  sins  in  accordance  with  his  being's 
degree  of  imperfection.  His  sins,  he  realizes,  cause  him  suffering 
and  are  instrumental  in  widening  his  viewpoint  of  existence.  Ulti- 
mately, they  lead  him  towards  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  a 
true  and  only  God. 

An  impersonal  and  unconscious  knowing  propels  all  individual 
activity  in  the  universe.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  that  man  is  pow- 
erless to  change  "this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire."  Moreover, 
the  scheme  is  a  sorry  one  when  considered  from  the  personal  view- 
point.   The  world  is  what  it  should  be,  and  it  is  moving  in  the  only 
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manner  possible,  at  this  particular  moment.  When  considering 
human  thoughts  and  activities  in  relation  to  the  thinkers  and  actors, 
when  realizing  that  the  former  are  necessary  expressions  of  certain 
degrees  of  human  development,  the  idea  of  a  human  world  which  is 
not  what  it  should  be  must  be  abandoned.  Think  of  the  many  dif- 
ferent worlds  the  supreme  should  have  to  create  if  individuals  were 
able  to  "conspire  with  Him  to  remould  the  present  world  nearer  to 
the  heart's  desire" !  It  would  be  necessary  to  inquire  of  each  indi- 
vidual concerning  his  particular  idea  of  a  desirable  world.  There 
are  as  many  conceptions  of  an  ideal  world  as  there  are  individuals. 
Each  conception  betrays  the  nature  of  the  individual,  and  does  not 
consider  the  existence  of  other  and  different  individuals.  Being 
considered  from  entirely  personal  viewpoints,  the  present  world  is 
condemned  by  many.  But  life  is  an  entirely  impersonal  something. 
Nor  is  it  centered  in  us,  but  we  are  centered  in  it.  We,  who  are 
in  the  process  of  developing,  have  no  business  judging  existence  and 
its  mysterious  ways  in  the  light  of  what  we  are,  think  and  hope, 
only.  Tomorrow,  experience  will  have  transformed  our  soul,  altered 
our  viewpoints  and  conceptions.  And  it  will  be  an  entirely  different 
existence  that  engulfs  us. 

The  highest  conception  of  existence  in  general,  and  of  the 
human  world  in  particular,  is  the  one  which  sees  perfection  in  the 
whole  and  in  its  activities.  That  perfection  is,  of  course,  a  relative, 
and  not  an  absolute,  one.  Considering  the  material  of  which  the 
human  world  consists  at  any  particular  moment,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  operates  in  a  perfect  manner.  It  cannot  be  active  in  a  differ- 
ent manner,  for  the  simple  reason  that  its  activities  are  dictated  by 
the  particular  natures  of  its  constituent  members.  And  he  is  a  wise 
man  who  takes  the  world  as  it  is,  and  who  accepts  individual  thoughts 
and  actions  as  the  necessary  expressions  of  particular  beings.  He 
is  blind  who  imagines  that  much  noise  and  agitation  can  influence 
the  natural  course  of  men's  thought  and  action.  True,  many  are 
able  to  see  imperfections  dot  the  human  world.  However,  a  cog, 
as  a  cog.  is  a  perfectly  useless  article.  As  a  part  of  the  machine, 
contributing  its  share  towards  successfully  operating  the  whole,  it 
is  a  perfect  instrument.  When  we  separate,  in  thought,  any  thing 
or  being  from  the  universe  in  which  it  belongs,  we  may  perhaps  be 
tempted  to  pronounce  it  superfluous,  useless,  or  evil.  However, 
when  we  consider  it  in  relation  to  other  things  and  beings  that  con- 
stitute the  universe,  we  cannot  fail  to  discover  the  directly  or  the 
indirectly    useful,    and    therefore    good,    purpose    of    its    existence. 
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Existence  is  an  immense  community  of  things  and  beings  that  are 
interrelated  and  interdependent.  When  we  take  away  the  things 
and  beings  which,  separately  considered,  are  evil,  the  goodness  of 
the  balance  of  the  universe  loses  its  force. 

Our  remark  concerning  the  relative  perfection  of  the  human 
world  applies  to  the  universe  in  general.  The  things  that  happen 
in  the  universe  cannot  be  correctly  judged  independently  of  the 
many  other  things  that  happen.  An  occurrence,  when  separated 
from  the  eternal  stream  of  occurrences,  may  be  considered  calami- 
tous. Granting  it  its  rightful  place  in  the  eternal  stream,  however, 
it  becomes  j^regnant  with  useful  and  wise  purpose,  linking  as  it  does 
the  immediate  past  with  the  immediate  future  in  the  only  manner 
possible.  But  these  are  the  very  things  which  we  find  difficult  to 
discern.  In  the  first  place,  we  view  the  world  from  an  entirely  in- 
dividual standpoint,  comparing  it  unconsciously  with  a  world  of 
our  individual  desire.  In  the,  second  place,  we  do  not  realize  the 
immensity  cf  both  space  and  time,  and  therefore,  the  universe  as 
a  whole.  Our  senses  cut  an  insignificant  scene  from  existence,  our 
mind  severs  the  present  from  eternity,  and  both  the  scene  and  the 
present  become  the  all-important  subjects  of  our  considerations  and 
of  our  criticisms.  Both  the  cut-out  scene  and  the  severed  present, 
however,  are  non-entities,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  of 
a  certain  whole  which  cannot  exist  without  them,  nor  they  without 
it.  The  cut-out  scene  is  a  part  of  infinite  existence,  and  the  severed 
present  belongs  to  eternity. 

When  condemning  existing  things  or  beings,  we  profanely  sever 
the  bonds  that  link  them  with  the  infinite  and  ultimate.  We  super- 
ficially philosophize  about  individual  activities  and  expressions,  and 
sometimes  we  penetrate  into  the  individual  being,  itself.  But  it  is 
seldom  that  we  ask  ourselves  questions  concerning  its  ultimate  ori- 
gin. We  consider  it  to  be  more  or  less  self-existent,  failing  to  real- 
ize that  its  existence  is  dependent  upon,  and  part  of,  a  larger  exist- 
ence which  includes  it.  Perhaps,  too.  we  hesitate  to  accept  individ- 
ual existence  as  being  dependent  upon,  and  a  part  of,  an  infinite 
existence.  Such  an  acceptance  would  suggest  the  existence  of  a 
fatalistic  force  that  directs  and  destines.  To  the  existence  of  such 
a  force,  many  are  inclined  to  seriously  object — on  moral  grounds. 
We  have  endeavored  to  answer  the  moral  objections  in  our  discus- 
sion of  free  will  and  in  that  of  good  and  evil.  We  will  observe 
here,  in  addition,  that  the  most  fervent  believer  in  divine  fatalism 
was  the  Master,  himself.    What  other  conclusion  can  we  draw  from 
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the  words:  "Nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt"?  What 
other  conclusion  can  we  arrive  at  when  reading  that  "the  hairs  on 
our  head  are  numbered,"  and  that  we  should  take  no  thought  unto 
tomorrow,  for  "consider  the  lilies  in  the  field,  etc."?  Why  should 
we  refer  to  the  will  of  God  only  in  cases  of  dire  calamity  and  catas- 
trophe, and  not  at  all  times? 

Let  us  not  imagine  that  modern  scientific  thought,  and  the  phil- 
osophies that  rest  upon  it,  tend  to  destroy  the  all-sovereignty  of  the 
supreme.  They  do  when  we  fail  to  penetrate  unto  the  ultimate.  The 
statement  that  the  evolution  of  the  individual  is  an  automatic  proc- 
ess, the  two  chief  factors  of  which  are  the  individual,  himself,  and 
his  self -stimulating  surroundings,  does  not  deny  either  the  exist- 
ence of  deity  or  its  ultimate  instrumentality  in  the  process.  It  merely 
separates  the  process  of  evolution  from  the  infinite  scheme  of  things, 
and  proceeds  to  analyze  it.  Indirectly,  perhaps,  it  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  an  extra-universal  supreme  agent  that  directs  the  things  and 
creatures  of  this  world  from  a  point  outside  of  it.  The  old  theology, 
conceiving  of  such  a  supreme,  is  gradually  being  replaced  by  the 
new  theology  which  asserts  that  deity  is  in  the  world,  and  that  the 
world  is  in  deity. 

Although  science,  which  is  often  accused  of  attempting  to  dim 
the  existence  of  deity,  does  not  inquire  into  ultimate  causes,  it  has, 
nevertheless,  been  instrumental  in  modifying  man's  conception  of 
the  supreme.  The  facts  that  are  revealed  by  science  being  more  or 
less  unassailable,  and  the  existence  of  the  supreme  being  an  undeni- 
able fact,  man's  conception  of  deity  gradually  changes  to  conform 
with  the  more  obvious  scientific  facts.  And  the  thinker  who  bases 
his  thoughts  on  scientific  facts,  that  is  to  say,  the  philosopher,  picks 
up  the  trail  where  science  leaves  off,  and  endeavors  to  reach  the  ulti- 
mate. This  influence  on  the  part  of  science  upon  the  course  of 
religion  must  eventually  lead  to  the  realization,  that  both  the  ulti- 
mate and  the  phenomenal  world  are  here,  and  that  deity  is  active 
through  the  instrumentality  of  things  and  beings  whose  ultimate  nat- 
ures partake  of  the  nature  of  the  supreme.  In  other  words,  the  God 
of  men  becomes,  more  and  more,  a  living  reality,  which  is  here  and 
now,  as  man  bases  his  philosophy  of  existence,  more  and  more,  on 
scientific  facts,  and  as  he  injects  into  it  the  logic  and  the  rationality 
which  constitute  the  framework  of  science.  The  new  conception  of 
the  supreme  differs  widely  from  the  one  which  causes  deity  to  direct 
the  operations  of  the  universe  from  a  point  outside  of  it.  The  extra- 
universal  conception  of  God  is  the  one  to  which  we  should  raise 
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moral  objections  on  the  ground  that  we  are  little  more  than  "pieces 
on  the  checkerboard  of  nights  and  days."  But  the  idea  which  holds 
that  deity  is  the  ultimate  and  infinite  all,  and  that  the  essence  of  in- 
dividual beings  is  the  essence  of  God,  makes  the  members  of  the 
universe  co-workers  of  the  supreme.  There  is  a  sublime  and  pro- 
found philosophic  truth  in  the  symbolism:  "We  labor  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord."  Though,  to  all  appearances,  each  individual  labors 
in  his  own  behalf,  in  reality,  he  contributes  his  share  towards  main- 
taining the  state  of  perfection  of  the  whole.  His  activities  and  his 
destiny  are  inseparably  intertwined  with  those  of  other  things  and 
beings. 

Although  the  self  says :  "I  do,  I  will,  I  create,  I  destroy,"  and 
although  it  imagines  that  it  is  an  independent  actor  in  the  universe, 
deeper  reflection  will  cause  it  to  add  to  these  pertinent  little  state- 
ments :  "by  the  grace  of  the  supreme."  The  phenomenal  world,  it 
is  true,  is  its  own  creation,  its  own  evolving  dream.  But  who  or 
what  dreams?  It  is  the  self,  that  which  eternally  rests  in  the  bosom 
of  God-the-infinite,  that  which  is  of  God-the-infinite,  that  which  is 
God,  as  essence.  And,  so,  if  we  do  not  penetrate  unto  the  founda- 
tion of  existence,  we  see  man  behold  his  own  dream,  we  see  him 
analyze  it  and  frame  it  in  a  set  of  laws,  and  we  see  him  head  the 
final  result  with  the  word,  science.  When  we  ask  ourselves,  how- 
ever, in  what  unspeakably  divine  soil  the  universe  is  rooted,  and  who 
or  what  the  self  is  which  dreams  its  dreams  of  roses  and  sun-sys- 
tems, we  soon  cease  to  give  the  world  and  our  self  independent 
existence.  As  the  self  is  "made  in  the  image  of  God."  as  it  is  made 
of  the  essence  of  God-the-infinite,  it  follows  that  everything  that 
is,  the  dreamer  and  the  dream,  the  actor  and  the  act,  find  their  ulti- 
mate origin  and  cause  in  the  supreme.  That  fact  tinges  life  with  the 
hues  of  sublimity,  electrifies  the  soul  with  unconquerable  inspiration. 
The  busily  moving,  acting,  and  ever-changing  immensity  which  is 
called,  the  world,  is  God's  dream.  And  we,  standing  here,  behold- 
ing it  all,  are  seeing^  through  the  eyes  of  God.  The  part  that  we 
play  in  this  boundless  scheme  of  life  is  not  our  own,  but  the 
supreme's.  The  age-old  sacred  whispers  of  the  human  race,  awful 
but  meaningless  heretofore,  suddenly  become  pregnant  with  life 
and  truth.  We  are  seized  with  an  utter  indifiference  towards  that 
which  went  before  and  towards  that  which  is  to  follow,  centering 
our  whole  being  in  the  glory  of  the  present.  Eternity  is  a  reality. 
We  are  standing  in  the  very  midst  of  it.  And  in  God  we  truly  live, 
move  and  have  our  being. 


THE  ARTS  OF  LIFE  AND  LOVE 

BY  HARDIN  T.  MCCLELLAND 

THE  art  of  living  is  at  once  the  aim  and  reward-in-itself  for  all 
who  relish  pure  experience  in  a  conscious  existence.  It  is  all 
too  exact  for  fools  and  all  too  easy  for  the  wise  and  virtuous.  With- 
out some  ground  work  aiming  to  pursue  and  perfect  an  art  of  living 
there  can  be  no  art  of  love,  no  art  of  communication  between  lovers, 
saints  and  sages,  and  no  delight  in  beauty  for  the  sake  of  spiritual 
instruction  and  moral  culture.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  some 
measure  of  nobility  and  spiritual  power  present,  there  must  be  a 
clear  freedom  of  soul  and  an  utter  repudiation  of  all  that  is  mercen- 
ary, worldly  and  vain,  before  any  effective  or  valid  art  of  living  can 
be  realized  and  put  into  practice. 

Such  a  mood  and  such  an  energy  striking  faithfully  toward  the 
beautifully  good  and  true  in  life  are  indeed  very  rare,  but  when 
they  do  effect  entrance  and  expression  man's  life  is  straightway 
made  a  glorious  thing  full  of  ideal  power  to  think  and  act  and  work 
and  fight  for  the  common  good  of  all  his  fellows.  They  are  the 
specialty  of  wise  men  and  the  insoluble  vexation  of  fools ;  no  one 
who  is  still  a  tadpole  or  a  wolf  relishes  the  complex  art  of  honest 
living  because  it  offers  no  lazy  ooze  to  wriggle  in  nor  any  barren 
strand  on  which  to  harass  the  innocent.  One  instance  of  how  much 
sheer  folly  and  corrupt  practice  there  is  prevalent  today  is  the  wide 
popularity  of  agapemonite  theory,  pornography,  graft,  blackmail, 
extravagance  and  profligate  political  power.  The  American  press 
is  all  too  ready  to  l)latantly  set  forth  the  latest  scandal  or  crime  in 
box-car  letters  on  pink  fronts.  And  just  now  England  (thinking 
possibly  to  outdo  our  own  great  industry  of  the  domestic  courts) 
is  suffering  a  plague  of  divorce  scandals  largely  among  the  aristoc- 
racy, because  over  there  divorce  is  a  luxury  only  for  the  elect ;  but 
some  of  the  casuist  reformers  arc  fearful  nevertheless  that  the  mor- 
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als  of  the  commoners  will  be  jeopardized  if  the  aristocracy's  vulgar 
example  gets  too  popular.  I  think  it  is  not  altogether  primarily  a 
case  of  cruelty,  incompatibility,  infidelity,  desertion  or  what-not, 
as  is  usually  charged.  The  true  reason  is  often  a  new  departure 
for  perdition,  a  w^orldly  interest  w'hich  is  anxious  to  be  independent 
in  its  folly  and  its  mischief.  Thus  all  too  readily  do  the  scheming 
lawyers  come  forth  casting  furtive  glances  toward  large  promissory 
fees,  the  victim  looks  about  for  counter  claims  to  sue  on,  the  always- 
prettv  divorcee-to-be  always  names  some  nice  fat  figure  as  a  likely 
bill  of  settlement,  and  the  public  looks  curiously  on  taking  note  of 
their  shrewd  example.  But  I  have  little  confidence  in  financial  heart- 
balms  ;  there  never  was  any  real  love  except  that  for  the  world  and 
its  rew^ards  when  a  certain  amount  of  money  will  replace  the  lost 
affection.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  alienation  suits  ought  to  be 
decided  by  what  the  plaintiff  wants,  not  by  what  he  claims  or  what 
he  is  clever  enough  to  "prove." 

Life  as  one  of  the  fine  arts  does  not  depend  on  sexual  relations, 
financial  standing  or  social  prestige.  It  may  truly  enough  depend 
somewhat  on  perceptual  instruction  and  a  devout  faith  in  the  tradi- 
tional codes  of  morality,  but  its  successful  realization  in  a  well- 
rounded  career  of  thought,  work,  love  and  aspiration  requires  that 
there  shall  be  some  inherent  energy  of  character,  some  innate  spirit 
of  consecration  to  high  ideals,  which  will  give  that  instruction  and 
those  traditions  power  over  us,  or  at  least  an  appreciative  hearing 
and  a  subsequent  chance  for  worthwhile  expression.  How  much 
more  then,  are  these  latter  elements  of  moral  character  necessary 
in  the  nobler  art  of  love,  its  attendant  art  of  life  and  the  pursuit  of 
peace,  prosperity  and  happiness?  But  our  great  trouble  is  that  we 
are  so  madly  in  hot  pursuit  of  prosperity  that  we  have  neither  energy 
nor  proper  disposition  left  for  peace  and  happiness. 

One  cannot  wholly  be  a  vulgarian  and  a  slouch  on  all  the  great 
historical  ambitions  of  humanity,  and  still  expect  to  enjoy  a  full- 
ness of  life  and  love  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  feeble  existence. 
An  understanding  of  these  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  life 
and  love ;  otherwise  we  have  only  a  vicious  circle  of  finite  interest 
and  folly,  feeble  faculty  and  fickle  fascinations.  With  such  a  fool 
there  is  no  effectual  art  of  living  and  certainly  no  exquisite  art  of 
love,  and  all  that  he  does  is  vain  and  futile,  being  as  uncertain  of 
reliable  results  as  the  amazingly  ambitious  efforts  of  rainmakers 
and  weather-controllers. 
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Accordingly  it  takes  a  certain  amount  of  genius  and  creative 
taste  to  understand  the  proper  conduct  of  life.  There  must  be  suf- 
ficient force  of  faculty  to  carry  one  through  the  struggle,  the  tempta- 
tions and  the  mercenary  mediocrities  of  ephemeral  livelihood, 
through  all  the  mud-slinging  and  wrangling  and  umbrage  of  a  vulgar 
contact  with  the  world,  on  up  to  the  evenings  and  holidays  of  free 
converse  with  one's  favorite  books,  friends,  poems,  pictures,  Nature 
herself  and  all  other  arts  and  loves.  The  true  lover,  the  true  living 
soul,  does  not  despise  the  classics,  the  humanities,  the  kindly  criticism 
of  friends,  nor  the  stern  rebuilfs  of  Nature,  for  he  is  eager  to  see 
and  feel  and  treasure  those  very  things.  I  know  only  too  well  that 
the  good  old  humanities  are  now  just  about  wholly  squeezed  out  of 
our  college  curricula  by  the  more  aggressive  and  practical  (i.  e., 
mercenary  and  vulgar)  nuechanical  arts.  But  the  courageous  and 
ecstatic  soul  still  treasures  them,  and  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to 
re-energize,  restore  and  re-express  the  chivalry,  the  honor,  justice, 
devotion  and  noble  sacrifice  held  inviolable  and  in  sacred  sanction 
by  all  those  venerable  traditions  of  a  Past  wiser  and  more  virtuous 
than  any  modern  age  can  ever  presume  to  be. 

On  this  point  witness  just  such  a  heroic  and  unworldly  soul, 
the  Chinese  philosopher  Tang  Tzu  Tung,  whose  Chin  Hsileh  or 
"Love-Science"  has  recently  been  reviewed  in  the  Open  Court  (for 
August,  1922,  Chicago).  He  very  ably  shows  the  full  dependence 
of  all  worthwhile  achievements,  all  effectual  progress,  upon  the 
unity  of  human  life;  the  larger  dependence  of  all  virtuous  human 
effort  and  accomplishment  upon  the  unity  and  justice,  the  integrity 
and  inexorable  laws  of  the  Universe,  the  cosmic  life.  Is  this  not 
a  clear  coincidence  of  philosophical  conception  with  that  of  his 
Viennese  contemporary,  Hermann  Lotze,  a  coincidence  which  goes 
to  prove  their  hypothesis? 

This  dependence  is  one  of  love  and  correlated  action,  of  gentle 
sympathy  and  high  communion.  Without  an  all-inclusive  love  ex 
istent  and  operative  in  the  Universe,  nothing  would  flourish,  all 
would  be  a  desolate  waste-land,  a  scene  of  carnage  and  misery  and 
selfish  exploit.  Tang  thus  held  to  a  naturalistic  idealism,  feeling 
devoutly  that  Nature  is  indeed  both  our  mother  and  our  destiny, 
that  man's  highest  ideals  of  life  and  love  bear  her  eternal  stamp  and 
have  sanction  in  all  that  is  worth  striving  for  here  below.  In  this 
he  shared  the  lofty  mysticism  of  his  friend  and  coadjutor  in  the 
neoclassical  revolt,  Liang  Chi  Chao,  who,  to  escape  Manchu  per- 
secution and  the  vengeance  of  the  Empress  Dowager,  fled  to  Japan 
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where  he  published  Tang's  writings  and  his  own  highly  symbohc 
Yin  Pin  Ssu  or  "House  of  the  Crystal  Draught  of  Water."  Here, 
indeed  was  a  wealth  of  anagoge  and  devout  love  for  Nature  which 
had  no  need  for  the  mechanical  lantern  designs  of  an  occidentalized 
Confucianism,  even  the  Chinese  version  of  Christianity  not  having 
preferment  over  the  Buddhist  Amitabha  of  Tang. 

Co-operation,  equality,  justice,  benevolence,  sincerity,  sponta 
neous  sacrifice,  heroic  services,  faith  and  courage  in  face  of  sorrow 
and  disaster — these  are  to  be  our  flaming  watchwords,  these  are  to 
be  the  only  permissible  elements  of  future  art,  the  art  of  life  and 
love.  From  all  this  it  is  shown  that  the  man  of  base  nature,  vulgar 
ideas  and  mercenary  motives,  is  not  only  a  handicap  to  the  progress 
of  the  world,  but  he  is  also  a  direct  menace  to  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  his  neighbors.  The  evil  men  do,  not  only  lives  after  them 
but  the  whole  world  has  to  sufi^er  the  consequences  both  while  they 
live  and  after  they  are  shot  or  hung.  On  the  other  hand  the  good 
they  do  lives  after  them  in  the  form  of  respect,  good  laws,  instruc- 
tion and  worthy  example  ;  things  which  usually  require  a  post  mor 
tern  examination  and  survival  to  give  them  power  over  those  who 
live  afterward.  A  fulness  of  life  and  love  then,  requires  that  there 
shall  be  free  communion  between  congenial  natures,  mutual  response 
and  cordialHy,  that  is,  an  appreciation  and  observance  of  others' 
rights,  wishes,  aims,  deserts,  hopes,  and  handicaps. 

Ethics  is  a  cold  moral  system  of  little  else  than  mere  intellectual 
attention  to  the  social  value  of  what  is  good  and  proper  in  human 
conduct.  Jt  lacks  warmth,  it  lacks  a  pulse:  a  soul  in  full  functional 
flourishing  would  go  far  to  prevent  our  modern  ethics  from  being 
such  a  barren  field  of  activity,  such  an  inert  corporate  body  of  mere 
data,  contents  and  utilities.  Love  is  what  it  needs ;  love  is  spiritual, 
it  animates  w^hatever  human  good  one  wishes  to  pursue,  and  it  is 
always  through  some  sort  of  love  that  any  morality  at  all  is  ever 
obtained  and  realized  in  conduct.  Thus,  the  love  of  truth,  of  learn- 
ing, of  reputation,  of  honor,  art,  books,  one's  friends  or  one's  coun- 
try, may  sustain  a  proper  conduct  quite  as  often  as  the  brotherhood 
of  workers,  the  confederation  of  travailleurs  intellectiiels  in  France 
recently,  the  spiritual  love  of  mystics,  saints  and  martyrs,  or  the  love 
which  depends  so  often  on  the  sex-relations  of  a  properly  mated 
marriage.  Love  and  life  are  incomplete  when  estranged  from  art, 
from  religious  exaltation,  or  from  each  other ;  there  must  be  mutual 
consummation  as  well  as  mutual  communication,  else  it  be  a  no-life, 
a  loveless  sterility,  a  living  death.     Only  those  who  know  what  i'. 
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means  to  vrlue  love  over  life  understand  why  it  is  better  than  valu- 
ing life  over  love,  and  they  alone  understand  those  subtle  arts  by 
which  our  spiritual  life  and  love  is  sustained.  It  is  only  in  refer- 
ence to  others  than  these  chosen  few ;  it  is  only  the  fools  and  knaves 
of  the  world  whom  I  have  in  mind  when  I  ask,  Who  really  under- 
stands the  arts  of  life  and  love?  Certainly  not  those  who  are  selfish, 
vain,  corrupt  or  spiritually  dead. 
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those  acquainted  with  Professor  Dewey's  work."  —    The  Independent." 

"...  how  the  author's  peculiar  philosophy  could  be  more  skilfully  and 
more  aptly  insinuated  into  the  reader's  mind  is  difficult  to  conceive." 

—    The  Saturday  Review." 
PRICE  ^3.00 
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THE  MECHANICAL  INVESTIGATIONS 
OF  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 

By  IVOR  B.HART 

The  author'5  primary  object  is  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  nature 
and  value  of  Leonardo's  contributions  to  the  study  of  aeronautics.  The 
study  of  flight,  htwever,  is  linked  up  with  that  of  mechanics,  and  so  the 
whole  field  of  his  work  in  mechanics  generally  has  been  surveyed. 

The  section  of  Leonardo's  aeronautical  work  is  quite  new  and  is  the 
most  complete  of  its  kind.  The  translation  of  his  manuscript,  On  the 
Flight  of  Birds  is  the  only  translation  of  any  complete  manuscript  by 
Leonardo  in  English.  The  paragraphs  on  Flying  Machines  are  especially 
interesting. 

Illustrated  edition.     Pages,  240.     Boards,  $4.00. 
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BENJAMIN  PEIRCE,  1809=1880 

Biographical  Sketch  and  Bibliography  by  Prof.  R.  C.  Archibald,  Brown 

LIniversity.    Reminiscences  by  President  Emeritus,  C.  W.  Eliot, 

President   A.    L.    Lowell,    Professor   Emeritus    W.    E. 

Byerly,   and   Chancellor   Arnold   B.    Chace. 

Boards.  $L00. 


Mathematical  research  in  American  Universities  began  with  Benjamin 
Peirce.  His  influence  on  students  and  contemporaries  was  extraordinary  ; 
this  is  borne  out  by  the  "Reminiscences."  In  September,  1924,  President 
Lowell  wrote  also  :  "I  have  never  admired  the  intellect  of  any  man  as  much 
as  that  of  Benjamin  Peirce.  I  took  every  course  that  he  gave  when  I  was 
in  College,  and  whatever  I  have  been  able  to  do  intellectually  has  been 
due  to  his  teaching  more  than  to  anything  else." 
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AMERICAN    MATHEMATICAL    SOCIETY    PUBLICATIONS 

Mathematical  Papers  of  the  Chicago  Congress,  1893.     Price,  $4.00;  to 

members  of  the  Society,  $3.50. 
Evanston  Colloquium  Lectures,  1893.     By  Felix  Klein.     Price,  $1.25; 

to  members,  85  cents. 
Boston  Colloquium  Lectures,  1903.     By  H.  S.  White,  F.  S.  Woods, 

and  E.  B.  Van  Vleck.     Price,  $2.75;  to  members,  $2.25. 
Princeton  Colloquium  Lectures,  1909.     By  G.  A.  Bliss  and  Edward 

Kasner.     Price,  $2.50;  to  members,  $2.00. 
Madison  Colloquium  Lectures,  1913,     By  L.  E.  Dickson  and  W.  F. 

Osgood.    Price,  $2.50;  to  members,  $2.00. 
Cambridge   Colloquium  Lectures,    1916,     Part  I.     By  G.   C.   Evans. 

Price,  $2.00;  to  members,  $1.50.     Part  II.     By  Oswald  Veblen. 

Price,  $2.00;  to  members,  $1.50.     Parts  I -II.  bound  together,  in 

cloth,  $3.50;  to  members,  $3.00. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  the  Society  at  501  W.  116th  St.  New  York  City,  or  to 
Bowes  and. Bowes,  1  Trinity  St.,  Cambridge,  England;  Hirschwaldsche  Buch- 
handlung,  Unter  den  Linden  68,  Berhn  N.  W.  7,  Germany ;  Libraria  Giovanni 
Bardi,  Piazza  Madama  19-20,  Rome,  Italy. 
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THE  GEOMETRY  OF  RENE  DESCARTES 

Translated  from  the  French  and  Latin 

By  David  Eugene  Smith  and  Marcia  L.  Latham 

This  epoch-making  work  of  Descartes  is  the  first  printed  treatise  that  ever 
appeared  on  Analytic  Geometry. 

The  great  renaissance  of  mathematics  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  contains 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude  of  which  La  Geometrie  of  Descartes  and  Pri?icipia  of 
Newton  are  the  most  famous. 

The  publishers  were  fortunate  in  securing  a  copy  of  the  first  French  edition 
printed  in  Paris  in  June,  1637,  and  a  facsimile  of  this  edition  accompanies  the 
English  translation  page  for  page. 

h  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  mathematics  which  is  rapid- 
ly gaining  recognition  as  the  foundation  of  exact  science. 

Fully  Illustrated  with  Geometrical  Drawings,  Figures  and  Formulae. 
Price,  cloth,   $4.00 
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BELL'S  ADVANCED  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES 

A  First  Course  in  Nomography.  By  S.  Brodetsky  (Reader  in 
Applied  Mathematics  at  Leeds  University).  Pages,  135.  64  illus- 
trations.   Price,  $3.00. 

Graphical  methods  of  calculation  are  becoming  ever  more  important  in 
all  branches  of  engineering.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  explain  what 
nomograms  are,  and  how  they  can  be  constructed  and  used. 

Projective  Vector  Algebra.  By  L.  Silberstein  (Lecturer  in 
Mathematical  Physics,  University  of  Rome).  Pp.,  78.  Cloth,  $1.75. 

An  algebra  of  vectors  based  upon  the  axioms  of  order  and  of  connec- 
tion, and  independent  of  the  axioms  of  congruence  and  of  parallels,  is  the 
subtitle  of  this  book.  Some  of  the  conclusions  derivable  from  the  subject 
may  be  helpful  to  readers  interested  in  the  degree  of  soundness  of  the 
foundations  of  the  modern  theory  of  relativity. 

A  First  Course  in  Statistics.  By  D.  Caradog  Jones  (formerly 
Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  Durham  University) .  Pp.,  268.  Cloth,  $3.75. 

Some  acquaintance  with  the  proper  treatment  of  statistics  has  become 
in  the  highest  degree  necessary  for  investigation  in  any  field — biological, 
economic  or  medical.  The  constancy  of  great  numbers,"  one  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  theory  of  statistics,  makes  it  almost  a  science 
of  prophecy. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Differential  Equations  and 
Their  Application.  By  H.  T.  H.  Piaggio,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  University  College,  Nottingham.    Pp.  242.    $3.50. 

The  theory  of  Differential  Equation  is  an  important  branch  of  modern 
mathematics.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  central 
parts  of  the  subject  in  as  simple  a  form  as  possible.  Differential  Equa- 
tions arise  from  many  problems  in  algebra,  geometry,  mechanics,  physics 
and  chemistry. 

Elementary  Vector  Analysis  with  Application  to  Geom- 
etry and  Physics.  By  C.  E.  Weatherburn,  Ormond  College, 
University  of  Melbourne.   Pages,  184.     Cloth,  $3.50. 

A  simple  exposition  of  elementary  analysis.  Vector  analysis  is  intended 
essentially  for  three-dimensional  calculations,  and  its  greatest  service  is 
rendered  in  the  domains  of  mechanics  and  mathematical  physics. 

Weatherburn's  Advanced  Vector  Analysis.    Cloth,  $3.50. 

The  first  four  chapters  of  the  present  volume  contain  all  the  advanced 
vector  analysis  that  is  ordinarily  required.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
book  dealing  with  applications  of  the  above  theory,  forms  a  fairly  com- 
plete introduction  to  Mathematical  Physics.  An  historical  introduction 
to  the  subject  is  given  in  the  author's  Elementary  Vector  Analysis. 
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THE  CARUS  MATHEMATICAL  MONOGRAPHS 

Published  under  the  Auspices  of  the  Mathematical  Association  of  America 

The  expositions  of  mathematical  subjects  which  these  Monographs  will 
contain  are  to  be  set  forth  in  a  manner  comprehensible  not  only  to  teachers 
and  students  specializing  in  mathematics,  but  also  to  scientific  workers  in 
other  fields,  and  especially  to  the  wide  circle  of  thoughtful  readers  who, 
having  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  elementary  mathematics,  wish  to 
extend  this  knowledge  without  prolonged  and  critical  study  of  the  mathe- 
matical journals  and  treatises. 

The  First  Monograph 
CALCULUS  OF  VARIATIONS 

By  Gilbert  Ames  Bliss,  of  the  University  of  Chicago 

The  author  of  this  monograph  assumes  that  the  reader  has  an  acquaintance  with  the 
elementary  principles  of  differential  and  integral  Calculus,  but  even  without  such 
knowledge,  the  geometrical  or  mechanical  statements  of  the  problems,  the  introduc- 
tions to  the  various  chapters,  and  the  italicized  theorems  throughout  the  book,  should 
be  intelligible  to  any  reader  interested  in  mathematics.     Pages,  200;  cloth,  $2.00. 

The  Second  Monograph:  Curtiss,  FUNCTIONS  OF  A  COMPLEX  VARIABLE, 
in  preparation.     Ready  soon. 
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IMMANUEL  KANT 

17  2  4  —  1924 

Lectures   delivered   at   Northwestern   University   on   the    Bicentenary 

of  Kant's  Birth 

Table  of  Contents 

Legacy   of   Kant Edward   L.   Sehatib 

The  Need  and  Possibility  of  an  Imperativistic  Ethics.. G.  T.  W.  Patrick 

The  Cultural  Environment  of  the  Philosophy  of  Kant Martin  Schutze 

Kant,   The   Seminal   Thinker Joseph   A.   Leighton 

The  Religion  of  Immanuel  Kant... Edward  Scribner  Ames 

Kant  as  a  Student  of  Natural  Science S.  G.  Martin 

Kant's  Philosophy  of  Religion _ J.  H.  Farley 

Kant's  Philosophy  of  Law .._ ._ £.  L.  Hintnan 

Kant's  Doctrine  Concerning  Perpetual  Peace _ J,  F.  Crawford 

The  Sources  and  Effects  in  England  of  Kant's  Philosophy  of  Beauty E.  F.  Carritt 

Kant's  Copernican  Revolution „ _ Frank  T hilly 

BOARDS,  PRICE  $1.00 
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THE  RELATION  BETWEEN 
SCIENCE  AND  THEOLOGY 

By  C.  Stuart  Gager 

Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Cloth.  $1.00.     Pp.  100 


The  layman  who  is  interested  in  the  present  important  discussion  between 
church  and  school  will  find  in  this  small  book  a  clear  statement  of  the 
mental  attitude  of  scientific  men  and  their  method  of  thought  and  work 
by  which  they  conduct  their  investigations  and  arrive  at  their  conclusions. 
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THE  BHAGAVAD  GITA 

or 

Song  of  the  Blessed  One 

(India's  Favorite  Bible) 

Edited  and  Interpreted  by  Franklin  Edgerton 
(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

All  Hindu  philosophy  has  a  practical  aim.  It  seeks  the  truth,  but  not  the 
truth  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  truth  as  a  means  of  human  salvation  that  is 
its  object.  In  other  words,  all  Hindu  philosophy  is  religious  in  basis.  To 
the  Hindu  Mind,  "the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  Otherwise  there  is  no 
virtue  in  it.  This  is  quite  as  true  of  the  later  systems  as  of  the  early  and 
less  systematic  speculations.  To  all  of  them  knowledge  is  a  means  to 
an  end. 

Pages,  150;  boards,  $1.00 
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THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

announces  the  publication  in  December  of 

Studies  in 
Speculative  Philosophy 

By  JAMES  EDWIN  CREIQHTON,Ph.D.,LL.D. 

Late  Sage  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the 
Sage    School   of   Philosophy   in   Cornell   University 

Edited,  with  a  Select  Bibliography,  by 
HAROLD  R.  SMART,  Ph.D. 

These  studies,  here  collected  for  the  first  tune  in  book  form,  represent 
interestingly  the  development  and  the  various  aspects  of  the  thought 
of  the  late  Professor  Creighton. 

Chapter  titles  are : 

I.  The  Purposes  of  a  Philosophical  Association. 

II.  Knowledge  and  Practice. 

HI.  The  Social  Nature  of  Thinking. 

IV.  The  Standpoint  of  Experience. 

V.  Purpose  as  a  Logical  Category. 

VI.  Experience  and  Thought. 

VII.  The  Determination  of  the  Real. 

VIII.  The  Copernican  Revolution  in  Philosophy. 

IX.  The  Notion  of  the  Implicit  in  Logic. 

X.  Darwin  and  Logic. 

XL  The  Standpoint  of  Psychology. 

XII.  Philosophical  Platforms  and  Labels. 

XIII.  The  Form  of  Philosophical  Intelligibility. 

XIV.  Two  Types  of  Idealism.     A  Select  Bibliogra])hy. 

Orders  placed  now  will  be  filled  on  publication 
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"  SCIENTI  A" 

INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW  OF  SCIENTIFIC  SYNTHESIS 

Published  every  month  (each  nutfibcr  containinp  100  to  120  pages) 
Editor:     EUGENIO  RIGNANO 

IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  the  contributors  to  which  are  really  international. 

IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  that  nai  a  really  world-wide  circulation. 

IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  of  scientific  synthesis  and  unification  that  deals  with  the 
fundamental  questions  of  all  sciences :  the  history  of  the  sciences,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  geology,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  psychology  and  sociology. 

•S  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  of  general  science  that  by  its  articles  on  statistics,  demog 
raphy,  ethnography,  economics,  law.  history  of  religions  and  sociology  in  general—- 
all  of  a  general,  sumtnary  and  synthetical  character — makes  itself  a  necessity  to  all 
thorough  students  of  the  social  sciences. 

IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  that  among  its  contributors  can  boast  of  the  most  illustri 
ous  men  of  science  in  the  whole  world.     A  list  of  more  than  350  of  these  is  given 
in  each  number 

The  articles  are  published  in  the  language  of  their  authors,  and  every  number  has  a 
supplement  containinp  the  French  translation  of  all  the  articles  that  are  not 
French,  "^ht  review  is  thus  completely  accessible  to  those  who  know  only  French. 
(Write  jor  a  gratis  specimen  number  to  the  General  Secretary  of  "Scientia."  Mi- 
lan, sending  1  sh.  in  stamps  of  your  country,  merely  to  cover  posta'  expenses). 

SUBSCRIPTION:  $10.00.  Pott  fre«  Offics:  Via  A.  Bertani,  14.Milan  (26 

General  Secretary:     Dr.  Paolo  Bonetti. 


SCIENCE  PROGRESS 

A  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OF  SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT,  WORK,  AND  AFFAIRS 

Edited  by    Lieut.-Col.  Sir  RONALD  ROSS 

K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  N.L.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  F  R.C.S. 

Published  at  the  beginning  of  JANUARY.  APRIL,  JULY,  OCTOBER 

Each  number  consists  of  about  192  pages,  contributed  by  authorities  in  their  respective 
subjects.    Illustrated.    6s.  net.    Annual  Subscription.  includ»ng  postage,  2Ss.  6d. 

SCIENCE  PROGRESS  owes  its  origin  to  an  endeavor  to  found  a  scientific  journal 
containing  original  papers  and  summaries  of  the  oresent  s*ate  of  knowledgf  it.  ill 
branches  of  science.  The  necessity  for  such  a  journal  is  to  oe  found  in  the  fact  that, 
with  the  specialization  which  necessarily  accompanies  the  modern  development  of 
scientific  thought  and  work,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  even  the  professional  man 
of  science  to  keep  in  toucn  with  the  trend  ot  thought  and  the  progress  achieved  in 
subject*  other  than  those  in  which  his  immediate  interests  lie.  This  difficulty  is  felt  by 
feacheri  and  students  in  colleges  and  schools,  and  by  the  general  educated  public  inter- 
ested in  scientific  questions.  SCIENCE  PROGRESS  claims  to  have  filled  this  want 
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